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The Cover «--e 


Our front-cover photograph shows Albert Schweitzer at wo 
his desk at the Lambaréné Mission in French Equatorial A‘ 


In addition to his work as a medical missionary, and his st 
in philosophy, theology, and music, Dr. Schweitzer has wr 
a number of significant books. In one of them, The Quest o 
Historical Jesus, he says: 


‘““He comes to us as One unknown, without a name, as of 

by the lakeside, He came to those men who knew Him not 
speaks to us the same word: ‘Follow thou me!’ and sets us to 
tasks which He has to fulfil for our time He commands. An 
those who obey Him, whether they be wise or simple, He wi! 
veal Himself in the toils, the conflicts, the sufferings, w! 
they shall pass through in His fellowship, and, as an inefi 
mystery, they shall learn in their own experience Who He i 


A recent book about this outstanding Christian—QA/ 
Schweitzer: the Man and His Mind—is reviewed by Mrs. A 
Griffin in the “Books” section (see page 31). 


From a study of Schweitzer and his work, the teacher of 
International Lesson Series will find pertinent illustrations 
this month’s lessons in the unit, “‘Following Christ” (see p: 


42-46). 


(Photograph, courtesy The Beacon Press.) 





1 The Quest for the Historical Jesus, by Albert Schweitzer; The Macm 
Company, publisher. Used by permission. 
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THE AIR WAVES ARE YOURS | 


_ By J. Edward Carothers 


¥ 


Driz Durvea, Ine. 


Tue air waves used by the radio and television 
stations in the United States belong to the peo- 
ple. Broadcasting stations are permitted to use 
the air waves, but they do not own them. The 
Federal Communications Commission is charged 
by the government of the United States with the 
task of making sure that the broadcasters carry 
on their efforts “in the public interest, con- 
venience, and necessity.” 

The question we ought to raise is whether the 
air waves are being used for the benefit of the 
people of our country or whether they are being 
used chiefly as a means of making money for 
the broadcasters. Right here we should make it 
clear that. we must recognize the right of the 
broadcaster to make a profit. Under the American 
system, the broadcaster stays on the air only as 
long as his station can meet its financial obliga- 
tions. 

But we also raise the point right now that the 
air waves do not exist for the single purpose of 
permitting the broadcasters to make money, 
whether the amount is small or great. The Fed- 
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eral Communications Commission has stated 
clearly that the air waves belong to the people 
and whoever does business over them must keep 
the public in mind. 

Has this been done? It may sound strange, but 
we must say, “It has been done up to the hilt 
and the consequences are terrible.” 

The theme song of the broadcasting industry in 
the United States is, “Give the public what it 
wants, get the biggest audience you can.” This 
point of view dominates the use of our air waves, 
and two things can be said about it. 

First, the broadcasters generally act upon the 
assumption that the size of an audience is more 
important than the quality of the program. That 
assumption is sound if the major objective is 
selling soap, tobacco, liquor, or anything else. It 
is not sound if one believes that “quality of pro- 
grams” is something which can be defined and if 
one believes that “quality” is more important 
than commercial sales. 

Second, the broadcasters apparently believe 
that the present total audience must be divided 
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up between them and therefore competition for 
audience is waged on the basis of identity of pro- 
gram type. If Station B, for example, finds that 
Station A is getting a huge audience with a 
comedy show, it usually tries to find a better 
comedy show for the same period. The idea be- 
hind the operation is that the way to get an audi- 
ence is to have the same type of show the other 
station has, only add a “gimmick” to steal the 
audience. 

Apparently it has never occurred to the broad- 
casting industry as a whole that there is an un- 
claimed audience waiting in America. In view of 
the fact that the broadcasting industry has be- 
come absolutely dedicated to the idea that they 
must give the audience what it wants, we who 
are in the audience have a tremendous power in 
our hands! 


ACTUALLY, THE PRINCIPLE of giving the public 
what it wants is a fairly sound basis for broadcast- 
ing. If one were required to decide whether he 
would rather live under a system which gives the 
audience what it wants or under a system wherein 
the audience is given what the broadcaster or 
the government wants the people to have, then 
we'll take the system which operates on the “Give- 
the-public-what-it-wants” plan. 

The only trouble is that most of us aren’t getting 
what we want. The other night we sat around the 
television set. There are four in our family and we 
don’t drink beer nor do we use tobacco. However, 
we had an evening of television heavily saturated 
with beer and tobacco. In four hours of television 
only three commercials mentioned any other 
product. It was a Tuesday evening, and on our 
station that evening is known as the “cultural 
evening.” 

Aside from the commercials, how were the pro- 
grams? They varied. On “Meet the Press” we met 
some people we needed to know. The “Amos ’n 
Andy” show was not very clever. There was a 
thirty-minute play which had a poor plot and a 
flimsy climax. The news program was good and 
“Juvenile Jury” was endurable and once or twice 
it was almost endearing. However, at the end of 
the four hours we went to bed with the feeling 
that a walk in the dark or a session with a book 
would have yielded more pleasure. 


WITH THIS EXPERIENCE and a few long thoughts 
in the back of our minds, let us take another look 
at broadcasting with the fact in our mind that the 
broadcasters are dedicated to the general principle 
of giving us what they think we want. 

We should begin in a tolerant spirit and say 
that in all probability some people are going to 
want women wrestlers and beer commercials in 
their front rooms. They will seek out the smutty 
programs and the crime thrillers. We ought to 
recognize the fact that we cannot determine the 
nature of all programs which go out on the air 
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waves because those air waves belong to a! 
American people. 

But we can turn the programs off—that i 
people can. We need to become disciplined 
exclusion act. The ability to make choic: 
mark of maturity. The skill of accurate an 
discriminations in life is a mark of ch: 
Any home equipped with receiving sets 
not go another day without holding a famil; 
cil on the art of turning a radio set to its 
position. 

One of the miseries of a pastor’s life is 
ceiving set which continues to blat and glar 
he has entered a home for a visit. If the s 
not turned off when visitors come, what m1 
place when the family is home alone! 

We can discriminate. We can choose o1 
grams. But that in itself does not affect the 
caster. However, if we tell him that ws 
listen, and if we tell him why we don’t liste 
we are acting with great power in a si 
where we not only have the right but w 
the responsibility to act. 

What the broadcasting industry needs 1 
a new community within the audience 
reacts in terms of something other than b: 
and cards requesting the last “top tun: 
disk jockey show. Christians everywhere 
assume their responsibilities as critics of 
casting. 

We are getting what the broadcasters th 
want! The programs you hear or view ar 
the stations and the advertisers think yo 
Do you like them? If you do, say so. If you 
let the stations know that you don’t like 1! 
grams and tell them why you turned you 
set off. 

There are a great many people who fe 
they would like to do something to sav 
civilization from cheapness and sham. S 
us would like to influence newspapers, | 
know that isn’t easy to do and besides, a 
paper is not at all like a broadcasting statio 
can take a newspaper or leave it and it i 
the air 16 or 18 hours a day. Further, it d: 
primarily seek your attention through ent: 
ment. 

Others of us would like to influence the p 
parties, the churches, the nations, and the 
systems. We all have our convictions ab 
and we often think we would like to regis' 
convictions in such a way that they migh 
some effect. But we know how hard it is 
ister effective influence in most situations. 


A BROADCASTING STATION represents a 
opportunity for the person who wishes t: 
influence. A letter to a station is regarded 
broadcasters with an attitude akin to rev: 
A single reaction of one listener can som 
serve to cause a shift in station policy « 
graming. One of the most amazing things 








world is the sensitivity of the average broadcast- 
ing station to a public reaction. Why? Because the 
broadcasters know that their survival depends 
upon giving the public what it wants! 

If the broadcasters discover that you and I want 
more classical music, more serious drama, more 
book reviews and decent commercials, we will get 
what they think we want. 

As evidence that this is so, one need only 
examine the code of the National Association of 
Broadcasters which is revised each year or read 
one of the codes of a network. Recently the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company drew up a self- 
imposed code which includes the statement, “We 
must make sure that nothing which offends the 
dignity and self-respect of the American home 
should reach it over our facilities.” 

Do the broadcasters mean what they say? They 
certainly do. Anyone who has shared in formal 
or informal discussions with the people who are 
chiefly responsible for the business of broadcasting 
cannot but be impressed by the fact that their 
standards for broadcasting are usually higher 
than their programs. Why, then, do they tolerate 
the programs? The answer is, “Because they 
think the people want them.” 

As owners of the air waves, it is not our re- 
sponsibility to invent and produce better radio 
and television programs. Our task is much easier 
than that. All we need to do is to let the stations 
know how we feel about the programs they are 
giving to us. Almost every station has a few 
program ideas it would like to try if it felt an 
audience could be attracted to the several pro- 
grams. 


As A LISTENER you have more power than you 
know. There is probably no area of American cul- 
ture where your word carries more weight than 
it does in a broadcasting station. What you com- 
mend is thereby reinforced; what you condemn 
is carefully reconsidered. 

Therefore, as a Christian receiver of programs 
broadcast upon the air waves of the people of 
this nation, you owe it to yourself and to your 
country to keep the stations informed about how 
you like what they offer. They can’t possibly adopt 
all of your suggestions or heed in detail all of 
your criticisms, but there’s one sure thing—they 
won't ignore them! If your favorite station doesn’t 
hear from you a dozen times a year, you are neg- 
lecting one of your responsibilities as a Christian 
citizen. After all, the air waves belong to you and 
how they are used is a part of your responsibility! 


[The writer of this article is minister of the 
First Methodist Church, Schenectady, New York. 
He also serves as a member of the Advisory Coun- 
cil of General Electric Stations; member of the 
Department of Broadcasting and Films, National 
Council of Churches—and on the Program Com- 
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NO QUESTION ABOUT IT. WEVE 
ONLY HAD THE TV SET A Few MONTHS 
ANO HE KNOWS THE NAMES OF ALL 
THE STARS IN THE GRADE 6 HORSE 
OPERAS AS WELL AS THE 

NAMES OF ALL THE PRODUCTS. 
R | THINK THE GoY WILL 

GRADUATE CUM LAUDE 


BY H. T. WEBSTER 
















Do YOu THINK 
JUNIOR IS 

MAKING ANY 
REAL PROGRESS 
IN HIS STUDIES ? 
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mittee of that department; in charge of Television 
for the Schenectady County Council of Churches. 
His article on what a county council of churches 
can do to combat local crime will appear in the 
March issue of ApuLT TEACHER.—Editor. ] 


The Discipline on Social Justice 


THE true end of economic activity is the satis- 
faction of human needs. Material necessities are 
a prerequisite of a good life for all men and are 
important in winning and maintaining peace. We 
agree with the Malvern Manifesto that: “It is a 
traditional doctrine of Christendom that property 
is necessary to fullness of personal life; all citizens 
should be enabled to hold such property as con- 
tributes to moral independence and spiritual free- 
dom without impairing that of others; but where 
the rights of property conflict with the establish- 
ment of social justice or the general social welfare, 
those rights should be overridden, modified, or, 
if need be, abolished.” We endorse the stand 
taken by the Delaware Conference of 1942: “We 
believe that a new ordering of economic life is 
both imminent and imperative. ... We recognize 
the need of experimentation with various forms of 
ownership and control, private, cooperative, and 
public.”"—From Discipline of The Methodist 
Church, 1944. 
































Cunristianiry in plain clothes” is the two- 
fisted philosophy of a colorful, dynamic British 
Methodist, the Rev. Donald O. Soper, who pur- 
poses to “turn the world upside down.” 

Few Americans would recognize Dr. Soper as 
a Methodist. But it is likely that John Wesley 
would be quick to claim him. Well educated 
(Cambridge and London University) and mild- 
mannered in appearance, like Wesley, he is a 
rough-and-tumble “open-air” street preacher on 
weekdays and definitely “high church” in his 
Sunday services, also like Wesley. 

A Presbyterian clergyman wrote recently of 
John Wesley: “He preached for a verdict, and 
usually got it.” The same can be said of Dr. Soper, 
one of the most controversial personalities in 
Methodism today. 

A minister for twenty-five years, Dr. Soper’s 
parish for the last sixteen years has been the 
sprawling West London Mission. His staff num- 
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CHRISTIANIT 


IN 


PLAIN CLOTH: 


By 


O. B. Fanning 


The Rev. Donald O. Soper (left) , dyna 
British Methodist and “soapbosxer’ 
London’s Hyde Park, likes most of al 
match wits with the hecklers. The w» 
of this interview with Dr. Soper is So 
ern manager of Methodist Informat 
—official church public-relations age 


bers seventy assistants. He could proba 
more; for the mission is scattered over 
area and embraces all the functions of 
church, the Salvation Army, social servi: 
ity, and a community center. 

He describes the West London Missio1 
institutional church with hostels for the d 
delinquent girls, needy students, newly di: 
prisoners, and a day nursery for the chi 
working mothers, and relief stations for 
tribution of food and old clothes to the p 

Dr. Soper explained that the mission e! 
to “present the whole Gospel.” “We cou 
do that by merely preaching,” he contin 
then the man in the street would not be 
to hear my sermon. ... We don’t wait fc 
gregation. We go to the people.” 

He averages speaking to five thousand 
a week throughout his city parish, and o 
sand on Sunday in Kingsway Hall. But 











man of action, that doesn’t satisfy him. And being 
a crusader, he doesn’t permit himself to become 
bogged down in the administrative red tape of his 
vast mission. He keeps on the go. His “hobby” for 
24 years has been to speak every Wednesday noon 
in the open at London’s Tower Hill, a popular 
lunch-time forum for the city’s teeming crowds 
of office workers. 

Go to London’s Hyde Park any Sunday after- 
noon at 3 o’clock and you'll also find Dr. Soper 
getting a big hearing. He has been a favorite 
“soapboxer” there for ten years, and can give and 
take with the best of contestants. Dr. Soper en- 
joys matching wits with the hecklers most of all. 

His long-time habit of “going to 
the people” has made Dr. Soper a 
national figure in England. A con- 
temporary describes him: “As an 
open-air speaker he is in a class by 
himself. I have never heard anyone 
who comes within a mile of his quite 
uncanny ability to deal with anv 
comment or question. I personally 
regard his as a prophetic voice in 
Methodism.” 

The tireless clergyman doesn’t con- 
fine his efforts to London. Besides 
his weekly broadcast for the British 
Broadcasting Company, Dr. Soper 
addresses large gatherings through- 
out England, usually working 
through his “Order of Christian Wit- 
nesses,” a volunteer group that pro- 
claims the gospel by means of street 
preaching in every city throughout the land. 

Why is he more successful than most open-air 
evangelists, even in England where eminent 
clergymen do not confine their witnessing to the 
pulpit? For one thing, in keeping with his ap- 
proach to the “man in the street,” he mixes small 
but potent doses of theology with large quantities 
of politics, philosophy, current events, and con- 
troversial issues of the day. 

He seeks to avoid his own indictment that “To- 
day’s church is answering the questions nobody 
is asking and, as a result, failing to combat effec- 
tively the evils of our time.” 

Dr. Soper was in the United States last August 
as a guest speaker at the National Convocation of 
Methodist Youth, held at Purdue University and 
attended by five thousand high school and college 
students from every state. 

I found him in the lobby of Purdue’s massive 
Union Building, watching the throngs of boys 
and girls queuing up in the long corridors for 
lunch. It was a colorful sight, and noisy. “How 
does this cross section of American youth com- 
pare to a similar-age British group?” I asked. 

“They don’t seem as serious-minded, but I ad- 
mire their tremendous vitality ... rather like a 
young colt that kicks up his heels but doesn’t 
know where he’s going.” 
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He was intrigued by the delegates’ attire. “They 
are all comfortably dressed and their clothes are 
pretty much alike. In England, at any big meeting, 
you can tell at once the various classes of society 
represented by the style of clothes worn.” 

Pointing to a wide-flowing polka dot kerchief 
that was knotted loosely around his neck and 
served as a cravat, he said, “At home a working 
man would never wear his kerchief like this. . . it 
just isn’t done—tradition you know.” 

This led to his views on England’s labor gov- 
ernment. “Best we have ever had,” he said, 
“though of course it is still far from perfect.” 

He recalled that he was brought up to think the 
British Empire the greatest power 
on earth. “But I have lived to see it 
become a second-rate power,” Dr. 
Soper said, perhaps a bit wistfully. 
Then he spoke of the danger of the 
English becoming jealous of coun- 
tries which have superseded their 
own. “We have a problem of recon- 
ciliation, you see.” 

Questioned about his political 
views, he replied bluntly: “I am a 
socialist and a pacifist.” 

He went on to explain that he is 
a socialist “in the tradition of George 
Lansbury and Keir Hardie (great 
English lay leaders) whose socialism 
sprang from their deep spiritual 
faith. ... You Americans have placed 
a stigma on socialism because you 
don’t understand it. If you under- 
stood it, I am sure you wouldn’t be afraid of it. 
And you wouldn’t be shocked that it has devel- 
oped in England, a country which in the past has 
expressed itself socially and internationally in a 
high-handed way.” 

Dr. Soper declared that he believed England’s 
“modified form of socialism” to be more demo- 
cratic than our government, pointing out that 86 
per cent of England’s eligible voters participated 
in the last general election compared to less than 
half in the United States. 

“How about the Church and communism?” 

“We are on the edge of an abyss and in an un- 
holy mess. Christianity is our only salvation. The 
claim of communism is that it prefers immediate 
answers to immediate needs. They are the wrong 
answers but can only be countered by equally 
concise answers from the Christian standpoint.” 

Dr. Soper illustrated with the case of Oriental 
ricksha boys who wear themselves out and die 
young. “While Christians were generalizing on the 
good of Christianity, the communists told the rick- 
sha boys they would do away with the inhuman 
vehicles completely. For every one Christian rick- 
sha boy, the communists won over 30 to their 
cause,” he said. 

“The point is,” Dr. Soper continued, “the 
Church must be relevant to the society it seeks 
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to serve. The Church must use the power of Chris- 
tian action that is its potential. It must be a 
channel of God’s grace; otherwise, it will only be 
giving good advice when the great need is for the 
‘Good News.’ The Church must give a sufficient 
reason for the increasing demand for welfare in 
today’s world. The new political experiments in 
co-operative responsibility, particularly for the 
underdog, need a higher standard of private 
morality if they are to produce a higher standard 
of public good.” 

“What about the Church and peace?” 

“The question of peace or war is today’s crucial 
issue, and without peace all other objectives are a 
waste of time,” Dr. Soper answered. “The world 
desperately needs to see a sample of what the 
kingdom of God looks like . . . only the Church 
can provide that sample. 

“However, Christian peacemaking must be dis- 
tinguishable from all other kinds. The Church 
is a revolutionary, not a complimentary organiza- 
tion. A church that is the backer-up of other 
people’s good ideas has no justification in a world 
which needs a new way of life. 

“The Church must lead. If we accept God as 
Father, men as our brothers—-even Stalin as a 
brother for whom Christ died—we can solve this 
problem. We must think of ourselves as world 
citizens, seeking a good greater than just that of 
our own country. 

“A good place to start is at the family table, 
the family table of nations. The table should in- 
clude a place for everybody. And yet, more than 
half the people of the world today haven’t enough 
to eat even though there is ample food for all. 
Unless food can cross frontiers, bombers will. The 
best thing we can do is to load our bombers with 
food. Social goodness can penetrate the Iron Cur- 
tain. Unless we share Christianity, we'll lose it. 
The call is urgent. There is no time to lose. 
The atom bomb, an indiscriminate, unchristian 
weapon, is here to stay. The question is—are we?” 

“What about the individual Christian in today’s 
world?” 

“There is only one door into the Christian ex- 
perience—the door marked ‘conversion.’ Christ 
calls us as we are. There is no need to wait until 
we are better. All Christian action depends upon 
theology . . . the bricklayer is helpless without 
the architect’s plan. We must get back to the heart 
of Christianity, and that requires deep thinking. 
Too few of us are prepared. The Church, to be 
effective, must be a group of intensely dedicated 
people, not merely intelligent people. Christianity 
is a team game... you can’t play football by 
yourself.” 

I was interested in what Dr. Soper had to say 
about prayer: 

“Prayer is overemphasized by people who want 
to say something authoritative, but who do not 
wish to do much thinking about it. Prayer is the 
center of Christian life, but too often it is used 
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as an excuse for avoiding high intellect 

. . meditation and mystic union with G 
highest point of human achievement.” 

I asked Dr. Soper if he thought that 
Methodism today was true to the zealo 
of Wesley. He replied that he thought it 
added: “The Methodist Church in Engl: 
think, as progressive or more progress 
any other church I know. The greatest 
would make for the vitality of our chur: 
its missions have a tremendous social si 

He was reluctant to compare Brit 
American Methodism, but remarked that 
greatly impressed with the great crowds « 
who attend church in this country. “I am 
your average attendance is higher than 
commented. 

Of lay activities, he said that in Engla: 
of every nine Methodist pulpits are filled 
men on Sunday, many of them by high 
government officials. 

After speaking twice at the youth con 
Dr. Soper gave addresses in Chicago and 
Then he was off to Australia to conduct : 
gelistic campaign in principal cities u1 
auspices of the Methodist Church of that 

Like John Wesley, he considers the v 
parish. 


Death of Humanism 


THE pride of Europe since the Renaiss: 
been her humanism. But that humanism 
It died at Belsen, Katyn, Auschwitz, in th 
settlements of the White Sea Canal, and : 
shima. It is buried, with the humanity i 
under the rubble piles. One cannot have 
ism and the massacre of humanity at one 
same time. But that humanism went w 
basing itself on the phenomena of nature 
itself in the scientific “discovery” that n 
only a piece of nature, something differ: 
organizationally from a rock or a cryste 
electron. But there is no humanity in natu 
at all in the mud or the stars: it is only in 
From The Age of Terror, by Leslie Paul; 1! 
Beacon Press. 


A Fascist Dogma 


For fascism the state is an absolut« 
which individuals and groups are re 
Benito Mussolini. 








We Teach Religion 
in the Public School 


By Margaret Newman 


Public-School Teacher, Lake Providence, Louisiana 


This article will be helpful in teaching the In- 
ternational Lessons for January 27 (page 44). 


As a public-school teacher interested in the 
development of the whole child, I wanted to make 
an experiment to determine whether children 
could work amicably on an interest in religion, in 
a public-school classroom. I wanted to know also 
if this could be done to the satisfaction of the par- 
ents, not offending any group. 

The experiment in religious study was made 
in the sixth grade of the public school in Lake 
Providence, a town of approximately five thou- 
sand people, in northeastern Louisiana. 

The preliminary steps were checking existing 
laws and getting official permission to conduct the 
experiment before requesting co-operation for 
the undertaking. The District Attorney of the 
Sixth Judicial District and the State Department 
of Education were asked, “What are the laws 
concerning religion in the public schools in 
Louisiana?” The consensus was, there are laws 
guaranteeing freedom of religion and against an 
establishment of religion—none against study of 
religion when no discrimination is made against 
any church, sect, or creed of religion, or any 
form of religious faith or worship. The parish 
(county) superintendent of schools gave official 
permission to go forward with the experiment. 

The Woman’s Society of Christian Service, 
through their Christian social relations commit- 
tee, and the teachers of the elementary grades in 
the public school responded heartily in co-operat- 
ing in the next step. 

A committee had the following printed form 
ready. On the first day of school, copies were given 
to the eldest child of each family represented in 
the elementary school: 

Name 

Se ee eee I oer. er re aia ts 

SFE ee ee rT eT ee 

Address 

ee ee 

Do you attend Sunday school? .............. 

If not, are you near one of your choice? ....... 

Do you have a Bible? ....... 








By the end of the week practically all cards 
were returned. The committee met for tabulating 
them. They showed a variety of church affiliations 
—Methodist, Baptist, Episcopalian, Lutheran, 
Presbyterian, Church of God, Church of Christ, 
Roman Catholic, and Orthodox Hebrew Syna- 
gogue. There was not one in the group that did 
not accept and use the Old Testament and only 
one who did not use the New Testament. 

I made a complete tabulation showing the 
church affiliations of all children in the sixth 
grade. Then the cards were placed in packets and 
the chairman of the Christian social relations com- 
mittee delivered each packet to the minister or 
leader of the various groups, with the expressed 
desire that the children be contacted and made 
welcome in the church of their choice if they were 
not already attending. My cards set the pattern 
for the next step in the plan, and I began my 
readiness program. 

An hour on Friday was set aside for story- 
telling and reading. When the children had ex- 
hausted their own vacation experiences my turn 
to tell a story came. I chose to tell of Abraham and 
his trek westward. The children loved every word 
of it. In the discussion that followed, they admired 
his courage, patience, unselfishness, and wisdom. 
The geographical setting was found on the map 
of Asia. Most of the pupils were surprised and 
pleased to find that Bible settings could really be 
located on our maps. 

When the hour was nearly over and the ques- 
tion was asked, “What will we do next Friday?” 
The unanimous reply was, ‘“Let’s have another 
Bible story.” 


THERE WERE STORIES for several weeks, and al- 
ways with identifications on the map and direc- 
tions where the story could be read in full in the 
children’s Bibles. Then they were ready for the 
next step. Literature from their own church was 
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brought and each child was busily and happily 
engaged in finding out what his own church had 
to tell about these wonderful people who had lived 
so long ago and formulated for him a belief in 
God and a creed to live by. 

Please note that our readiness work was done 
with the Old Testament materials which cannot 
offend Jew or Gentile, and that the New Testa- 
ment materials were brought in by the children 
themselves because their church gave these ma- 
terials to them. 

Soon the “Sunday school hour,” as it was called, 
came to be the high point of the week. If 
some unfortunate forgot his material, as happened 
occasionally, immediately permission was re- 
quested to go for it at the noon recess. Before 
long, a common greeting on Monday morning was, 
“Did you get to Sunday school yesterday?” And 
when all present answered in the affirmative the 
children were happy because they had done some- 
thing fine. An unbroken Sunday school attendance 
record came to be tops with them. A new story 
learned was par excellence. These children were 
not being taught religion—they were studying 
religion on their own. 

As a teacher I had served my purpose of 
motivating the group, so I dropped into the back- 
ground and this free reading period was theirs, 
Then the last step came about very naturally. 

These boys and girls began sharing their poems, 


pictures, word puzzles, and Bible referenc 
goal of harmony was reached. They we! 
giously happy! That is how they should 
how they will be if not biased by nor negle: 
adults. 

This has been a rewarding experiment 
period of five years, with classes rangin 
thirty-two to fifty-three pupils; it demon 
that religion can be studied in the public 
by children of many creeds without any 
and with satisfaction. 

Most parents expressed satisfaction wi 
program. They were pleased with the wa: 
children were studying religious literatu 
tematically during the regular school day 
was no parental opposition, though a few | 
were simply indifferent. 

The churches followed through with the 
census. Sunday school teachers have been } 
with both better attendance and better p: 
lessons. 

Because of the nature of the experim: 
school officials have simply looked on w 
proval, but the reaction from the public h: 
enthusiastic! 

Much more experimenting under varyi 
cumstances must be done and publicity ¢ 
the work that the public may be made a\ 
the desire of the public schools to fill th 
lected area in the educational setup of 


Christian Laymen in Business and Indust: 


By Shelby Southard 


Editor, The Methodist Layman 


This article will be helpful in teaching the January 
20 lesson in the International Lesson on “How Can 
a Businessman Follow Christ?” (page 42). 


I HAVE heard often—and I expect you have, 
too—that story some speakers like to tell about 
the saintly brother who was a shoemaker. Taking 
a big part in church work, he liked to say: “I 
work full-time for Christ; I only make shoes for 
a living.” 

It must be a good story from some points of 
view because otherwise why would so many 
speakers use it? But I have never cared much 
for it myself. I never cared for it because it takes 
the emphasis off one of the big areas of life 
where a man can really be a Christian, and moves 
it—well, I’m not exactly sure where it moves, but 
somewhere else, anyway. 

In our daily work, be it shoemaker, teacher, 
football coach, or salesman, the manifold oppor- 
tunities occur where we live our faith. 
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By making superior shoes, our sho 
friend glorifies God in the excellence of his 
manship, providing something which cai 
source of pride for him who makes them : 
him who wears them. 

By charging a fair price and no more, b 
ing fairly those who work with him in t! 
and by using the best materials even in th: 
where they don’t show, the shoemaker 1 
to his keen awareness of the stewardshi; 
bilities in every life situation he meets. He 
“just make shoes for a living.” It’s so muc 
than that. 

When we seek to draw a lesson from th 
of the disciples who left their nets to follov 
let us be sure we accent “following the |] 
and not the somewhat incidental fact th 
“left their nets.” 

In the work of this writer on the staff of 
of our Church which works particula: 
continuously with laymen, it 1s possible 1 








steady and never-failing inspiration from the 
examples which come to mind of hundreds of men 
in the Church who selflessly take on the fre- 
quently thankless tasks which fall to the lot 
of the lay leader, in the local church, in the dis- 
tricts and conferences. 

I am thinking, as I write, of such a man. He is 
vice-president of a great transportation utility 
whose company name is known to every literate 
American. By all the yardsticks his is a demanding 
executive position. But he is also a loyal layman 
of The Methodist Church. When the organized 
lay program in his conference began to lag and 
needed the “shot in the arm” which only good 
leadership can give, he did not plead that he was 
too busy and he did not ask them to “get George 
to do it” when he was approached to accept the 
job of conference lay leader. 

Using the same zeal which had made him a top 
executive, this man pitched in and before long the 
lay activities program from one end of the con- 
ference to the other was feeling the impact of a 
glowing personality. Other men took the work of 
the Church more seriously, because they saw that 
he did. He woke them up to possibilities and op- 
portunities they had only dimly realized or had 
missed altogether. In the local churches they be- 
gan to look through their own ranks for their 
local equivalent to this dynamic conference lay 
leader and when they found such a man they 
made him their charge lay leader. 

In the neighboring conferences where the word 
quickly spread, the leadership made the same 
search and found they too had access to top- 
flight leadership material. The job of persuading 
men of that quality to assume the position was 
made easier because they had an example to 
which they could point persuasively, and in the 
face of this example it was hard to say, “No.” Not 
many did. Invitations came to him from distant 
conferences, and from other denominations, to 
speak to their laymen—to come and bear witness 
to the faith which had revitalized his own lay 
program. 

It is one of the proud assets of Methodism that 
his story can be duplicated not once but many 
times in every conference and jurisdiction. I am 
thinking of the general counsel for a great milling 
company, of a newspaper publisher, of a half 
dozen school administrators, of a national author- 
ity on livestock breeding, of the head of a great 
contracting firm who flies in his own plane to 
carry the stewardship message of which he is a 
living witness to groups of men all over Method- 
ism. 

These men have one thing in common. They 
have made the same important discovery. It is 
that really effective Christian service calls for, 
in fact requires, the same capabilities, the same 
approach, the same executive skills which make 
them successful in the world of business and 
industry. Not all laymen who are successful in 


their offices and plants understand this. You per- 
haps saw the cartoon of the little girl and her 
mother shown looking into an impressive office , 
where the father is seated at the desk. Turning to 
her mother, the little girl asks: “Is this the same 
man we order around at home, Mother?” 

J. Kenneth Kohler, executive secretary of the 
Churchmen’s Brotherhood of the Evangelical 
United Brethren Church, said recently: “If the 
American man used as much intelligence and 
energy in his church as in his business, he could 
effect a revolution in religion.” Such an observa- 
tion is based on more than mere theory, for in 
the experience of The Methodist Church the lay- 
men who are making their lives count for Christ 
have made the same discovery and are putting 
its truth to work in their own living witness to 
the redemptive power of the Christian message. 

In every district and conference there may be 
(and there usually are) more eloquent speakers, 
but the thing which commands the attention of 
other laymen and finally persuades them of the 
power in the Master’s words is eloquence in the 
testimony of a Christian businessman or indus- 
trialist who first turns loose that never-failing 
power in his own life before he undertakes to tell 
others about it. 


To bear with patience the evil which is com- 
mitted against one is a sign of perfection. To be 
patient, however, with the evil which is done to 
others, is a sign of imperfection—yea, it is a sin. 
—St. Thomas Aquinas. 


OPPRESSION in the extreme appears terrible: 
but oppression in more refined appearances re- 
mains to be oppression; and where the smallest 
degree is cherished it grows stronger and more 
persuasive.—John Woolman. 


An Ax to the Roots 


By Edith Shaw Butler 


The tree had born but evil fruit. 

Its owner took his ax in hand 

And felled that tree and dug each root 
From out his good and fertile land. 

He knows bad roots should have no part 
In either earth or human heart. 








THE ADU! 


This article was prepared by the director 
Bureau of Church Building and Architect 
the National Council of Churches of Cl] 
the United States of America. 


In many Protestant churches througho 
country there is a real boom in adult educ: 
one that is certainly required in these tim: 
one of us was trained in how to live in th: 
in which 1951 finds us. 

This boom in adult education in the 
is related to the plan of having rooms 
care of small children. Many churches nov 
a babyfold and provision for the care of b: 
rooms being equipped with germicide lig 
toddlers’ room for children a year and a 
3; and a nursery classroom for 3-year-olds 
rooms are quite justifiable wherever the) 
been provided. You see, even five babi 


Left—The room is equipped with upholstered 
chairs. Notice the large amount of light. There is p 
too much glass at front of the room. The wal! is fi 
in wood in natural cypress color. Chalk board is 
Ceiling is eight parts white and one part cascad 
Flooring is of asphalt tile, jasper finish. 


Below—A parlor room for an adult group. 





CLASSROOM 


By E. M. Conover 


babyfold may mean ten adults in the church 
school, parents’ class, and possibly also in the 
church service. 

I should forgo taking any space here to discuss 
the need and program for adult education, since 
there are others whose field of responsibility in- 
cludes this. Yet one cannot divorce the plan for 
church-school rooms from the educational pro- 
gram. Often in dealing with church boards and 
building committees—when the church is un- 
fortunate enough to have appointed a building 
committee in advance of the time when the con- 
gregation has approved an educational program— 
the church building consultant must try to “back 
up” the entire procedure until a program of edu- 
cation has been assembled and approved. Not 
until then can we satisfactorily advise how to 
plan the rooms. Hence the responsibility of a con- 
sultant is largely in the area of program building. 


Right—A portable worship center for use when the 
class must use the fellowship hall. 


Below—Room equipped with folding chairs because it 
must be used for group meetings, including Girl Scouts, 
throughout the week. Ceiling is off-white, side walls one 
part light green to eight parts white. Wall below chair 
rail is rose tan. Flooring is of wide pegged boards. 
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Assuming, then, that a church of medium size 
wishes really to conduct a program of education 
for adults, what rooms are required? 

Usually it is for the time being at least a ques- 
tion of what rooms are available. The church 
parlor is often utilized for an adult class, although 
some churches are so poorly supplied with rooms 
that I have seen children’s furniture hastily 
moved into a church parlor Sunday morning and 
the teachers doing their best to conduct children’s 
work in a room wholly unfitted for such work. 
In most cases we suggest that a class of elderly 
people—if there is such a class—use the church 
parlor. The parlor is not the best type of room, 
however, for alert listening, questioning, and 
discussion. 


THE SOCIAL HALL is frequently available for the 
largest adult class. We still have, scattered over 
the country, the large mass “men’s class.” I saw 
such a class recently that nearly filled the dining 
hall of a large church. Membership included 
young men of 20 and all ages through 85. 

While we could not recommend the breaking 
up of established classes, I do find that, while 
retaining the organization—probably calling it a 
brotherhood—periodically elective courses can be 
offered and the large class divided possibly into 
six to twelve separate groups or classes, taking 
various elective courses of which we now have 
such a wonderful supply. 

The stage if it has windows in the rear wall—as 
it should have, with blackout curtains—provides 
space for an adult class. Because of the terrific 
cost of building, we just cannot allow spaces to 
stand idle a great deal of the time. And there is 
no evidence in the sky or on the earth that costs 
will measurably decrease within the foreseeable 
future. 

A small group taking an elective course could 
move into the Scout room, using folding chairs. 
I have also seen men’s classes on canvas-covered 
bowling alleys. 

While these spaces must be used in many 
churches for an indefinite period, we must insist 
that the vital importance of adult education re- 
quires rooms specifically designed for that pur- 
pose. Such rooms can, of course, be used for com- 
mittee and other group meetings, but several 
rooms must be designed for the primary use of 
adult Christian education. 

First of all, we must consider the floor area 
required. If tablet armchairs are used for note- 
taking, allow eight square feet per person. If 
ordinary chairs are used, we might do with seven 
square feet per person. 

Some adult workers recommend that round 
tables be used in adult classrooms; for the 
group may be more likely to participate in the 
discussions if they are seated about the large 
round table. However, this means a very large 
amount of floor space. It would be difficult, in the 
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average church building program or ind: 
any church building program, to provide thi 
of equipment for an adult class. Then, too, : 
table might limit the use of the room. Hov 
in some situations the church library, wh 
rapidly coming back into usefulness, mig 
double duty as a classroom for adults, the 
bers of the class sitting around a large r: 
table. 

In planning a new educational building 
new church, care must be taken as to the s 
arrangement so that the room may be e1 
from the rear and so that the class will 1 
facing the light. 

Next we must insist upon rooms and not 
spaces divided up by folding partitions or 
movable contraptions. The work of the adult 
is of sufficient importance to have a roon 
walls of solid construction. The floor cove: 
a room is important to help create the atmos 
of the room and in achieving good acoustic 
sults. It would be splendid to have car; 
Carpet absorbs much of the sound and he 
produce splendid acoustics. It also brings 
into the room. The use of modern cleaning « 
ment is encouraging the use of a greater qu 
of carpet in church-school buildings. It 
today, of course, is exceedingly high. Rub! 
asphalt tile laid over a plain wooden fi 
splendid. Carefully selected color schem: 
easily possible. 

The room should be very well lighted, of « 
We must insist that the architect place as 
windows in the wall of the room as we requi 
let it be up to him to worry about the mat 
exterior appearance, which can be made 
tive even though windows are placed wh« 
work within the building requires that wi 
be placed. Clear glass windows, of cours: 
required for schoolrooms. If the church 
fortunate enough to be located near the 
then thin white curtains dropped withi 
window areas will not debar a great deal o 
and cheerfulness, and also will encourage 
tion being given to the leader. Classes th: 
required to occupy rooms in old churches 
the windows are filled with rather ugly a: 
pressing stained glass should insist that 
glass be substituted. Here again one may h 
overcome a mistaken opinion as to deteric 
of the exterior appearance of the building 
count of installing clear glass in the c! 
school rooms, offices, parlors, and such roo 

Next, careful attention must be given 
color scheme. A light ceiling will help refle: 
and help give the room cheerfulness. It w 
make it possible to have a room with low « 
thereby reducing in some cases the size 
building by thousands of cubic feet, an 
relieving the required heating load, as w 
making lower wall construction possible 
very difficult to prescribe color at a distan: 








it be said that the room must be cheerful without 
being garish. If the room is on the north side of 
the building, then yellows or other sunshiny 
colors might be used, but never a deadly monoto- 
nous white. If the room receives a great deal of 
sun when most often used, then a very light tint of 
green or a light tint of blue, or gray with a hint of 
green, might be used. But never allow a room 
to be painted without first of all approving a 
sample of the color—probably a foot square laid 
up on the wall and viewed from different parts of 
the room. A corner of the room may need brighter 
color because it usually stands in a shadow. 

Have lighting fixtures that will not flicker when 
turned on and where parts of the fixtures will not 
go dead or vary in color. Hanging fixtures should 
be omitted from rooms with low ceilings. The 
lights can be flush in the ceiling itself and give a 
pleasing glow to the room, without glare. 


THE CLASSROOM may be enhanced by a wise selec- 
tion of pictures. However, pictures that may be 
distracting or gloomy and uninspiring and not in 
keeping with the purpose of the room may create 
just the opposite effect. It is far better to store 
such pictures out of sight than to permit them to 
distract from the desired atmosphere of the room. 

In planning a new educational building or 
educational rooms in a new church building, cer- 
tain standards must absolutely be established by 
the church. One very important rule must be that 
no classroom, or no other room in the building, 
is to be assigned to any one class or group ex- 
clusively. We have found in past years numerous 
Sunday school rooms occupied by half a dozen 


persons when small children were crowded in 
rooms that were entirely too small and wholly 
unsuitable for children’s work, just because 
through the years this room had been furnished 
by and apparently owned by an organized class. 
And such groups retained the use of the rooms 
while their numbers, year by year, decreased. 
We are glad to report that such unchristian use 
of church building rooms seems to have about 
passed out. 

But it is well to guard the future. While it is a 
splendid thing for a class to contribute to the cost 
of furnishing and decorating a room, the room 
must be at the disposal of the church itself, and 
from time to time there may necessarily be reas- 
signments of rooms in the interest of the entire 
educational program. 

And let us avoid cellar and basement rooms for 
church work. If the church is being built on a 
level lot, then usually it is a badly-mistaken idea 
that space below ground may be secured at lower 
cost than space at the ground level, to say nothing 
of the greatly depreciated effectiveness of base- 
ment rooms. It is true that new construction can 
be waterproofed, but the floor must be water- 
proofed as well as the side walls. In addition to 
all this, some means must be taken to prevent 
condensation of warm air against the walls and 
floors within the rooms. 

If basement rooms are necessary because of 
limited ground area, then we must insist on forced 
ventilation and dehumidifying equipment to avoid 
dampness. There must also be careful planning of 
the heating, lighting, and ventilating equipment, 
and the color schemes. 


Christ’s Search--and Ours 


By William Archer Wright, Jr. 


Minister, Bruen Chapel Methodist Church, Merrifield, Virginia 


Teachers of the International Lessons for January 
(see pages 36-47) will find this a helpful article. 


Berry is just three and a half years old. She 
has not lived long enough yet to realize the mean- 
ing of responsibility. She has not seen enough of 
the world to know how big it is and how easily 
little girls can lose their way in it. To her it is still 
a world where Mommy and Daddy are always 
within weeping distance. She is oblivious to the 
consequences of living outside the circle of pa- 
rental control and protection. 

But Betty is all of three and a half. So when she 
and Mommy went to the supermarket and Mom- 
my warned her to stay nearby, she was not 
greatly impressed. When you are three and a half 
you are big enough to take care of yourself. Thus 
it happened that while Mommy was looking for 


canned goods Betty went off to explore the cookie 
shelf. When she came back to the canned goods 
shelf she found that Mommy, thinking Betty was 
still with her, had moved on. At the meat counter 
Mommy missed the child. Then began the search, 
Betty for Mommy and Mommy for Betty. Mutual- 
ly frantic and tearful they finally found each 
other. 

What kind of mother could have said, “Well, 
she is lost on her own account. Let her find me if 
she can. I have a husband and other children to 
see about feeding.” But mothers don’t think that 
way. A family is built on a love relationship, and 
love does not reckon values in that manner. 

The family was Jesus’ favorite source of illus- 
trations about the kingdom of God. God is the 
Parent to whom belong the larger purposes. He 
is the Father who knows the realities of the world 
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and the necessity for guarding against disaster. 
He is the head of the home in whom alone the 
child can find security. We are the children who 
are forever questioning the parental judgment 
and going off on our own excursions, oblivious to 
both the perils and the larger purposes. We are the 
children who get lost and must frantically seek a 
restoration to the security of the family. 

The kingdom of God is also like the family in 
that its relationships are those of love. Can we 
imagine ourselves being separated from God and 
God not knowing or not caring? Can we imagine 
trying to find Christ and Christ not reaching out 
to us with longing in his heart? Our search for 
Christ is not that alone. It is a mutual seeking, 
God for his lost child and we for a Saviour who 
can restore us again to the protection of the Fa- 
ther’s love. 


Picture the futility of setting out to “find Christ” 
in the cold and objective manner of the chemist 
seeking a new compound, or the lawyer looking 
for a legal precedent. The objective searcher be- 
gins by taking certain facts or materials and 
putting them together experimentally in order 
to draw conclusions from them. Sometimes he 
knows what conclusions he is trying to reach, 
but there is no assurance that he will reach them. 

What would happen if we tried to find Christ 
in that way? 

We would find an historical figure, a man who 
lived in a particular time and place. We would 
find that he was a teacher with a fine understand- 
ing of life, a mastery of practical psychology. We 
would find that he taught a high type of ethical 
morality. His teachings had much in common 
with the teachings of the prophets except that his 
emphasis was on the personal while theirs was on 
the national. He may have been a little more 
exacting, a little more perfectionist than the 
prophets, but he did not say anything really new. 
He was not a conformist, and in some respects he 
was a rebel. He championed the cause of the out- 
cast. He was an upholder of human rights cen- 
turies before the world considered such things 
important. He was a social radical, contending that 
human need was sometimes more important than 
the law of the land. We would realize that a 
clash had to come between Christ and the authori- 
ties, and we would not be surprised when he was 
finally martyred. 

This much the objective seeker would find in 
his search for Christ. Having found, he might re- 
solve to follow. Surely such a life is worthy to 
be imitated. But the objective seeker has only the 
power of his own will on which to rely. He is alone 
in his venture. How long could you follow Christ 
under your own power alone? How often could 
you walk the second mile or turn your other 
cheek solely on the strength of a resolve to imitate 
a good man who died for his trouble? 

The successful seeker after Christ may begin 
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his search objectively, but before he fi 
will find that he can be neither obje: 
impartial. As he confronts Christ he fe: 
at his heart which comes not from the fax 
him but from the soul within him. It i 
sponse of the longing soul to a love anc 
toward which the soul by its very 
attuned. 

We are not left alone with our resolve 
working, too. And the way one finally fin: 
is to be caught by the loving power of 
sonality. He is discovered by the depen 
tuition of the soul as it responds to a 
which and for which it was created. 


Ir Curist does not stand and wait for u 
him, neither are we found without ours: 
tering the search. It is a mutual activity 

At the beginning of Luke 15, Jesus re 
two parables of the lost sheep and the lo 
explain to the Pharisees his associati 
sinners. God, he says, is as concerned fo! 
of the world as any shepherd would be | 
sheep or any woman for a lost coin. God 
for the lost, does all in his power to rea 
and when they are found all heaven rej: 

Then Jesus follows these two parables 
longer story of the prodigal son. 

Jesus’ parables seldom encompass th 
picture of truth. That is not their pur; 
uses them to illustrate a point. Having d 
they have served their purpose. The fir 
these three parables illustrate only the 
of God over the lost. But the lost in the 
have no will of their own and therefore 
in the same situation as the lost sinner 
made his point about God’s concern, Jesu 
the parable of the prodigal son to illustr: 
happens when the lost is a man with a w 
own. 

God cannot do it all. Suppose the fath« 
prodigal had sent for his son and brou 
back home before he was ready to co 
restoration would have been empty. The 
would still have been the prodigal. The 
the restoration would not have been lea 
cause the prodigal would not yet have 
that he was lost. The father, as much as h 
to do otherwise, had to wait for the pr. 
act. 

God cannot find us until we enter th 
from the opposite end. We are not ir 
articles to be picked up, willy-nilly, fron 
corner. We have a will of our own. That 
part of God himself stamped upon ou: 
his image. Being a part of God it can suc: 
defy God if it wishes. A restoration with 
ther is not possible unless we will it, n 
how much the Father reaches toward us 

Jesus was not selective in those 
reached. He made himself available to « 
with whom he came in contact. His dis« 








cluded fishermen, a former publican, a zealot and 
an accountant. He numbered men and women 
from all walks of life among his followers. Among 
those who felt his love were lepers, a wealthy 
young farmer who sought but did not want to 
find, a teacher, a prostitute, the grieved, the 
poverty-stricken, an immoral religious dilettante 
of Samaria, and hundreds of others. But for every 
one Jesus reached, there were a thousand whom 
he could not reach because they were not seeking. 

God is absolutely consistent in his outreach. He 
is trying to reach every soul, and he is equally 
available to all. His part in the search can be ab- 
solutely counted upon. 

All the uncertainty lies on man’s side. There- 
fore it is natural for us to talk about finding Christ 
as if the outcome depended upon us. Indeed it 
does. But the search is mutual. We could not find 
Christ if it were not for the love of God reaching 
out through Christ for the hearts of men. But 
Christ cannot find us unless we let him. 


FinpInG Curist and following him are parts of 
‘a single process. In a sense John and Andrew 
“found” Christ when he was pointed out to them 
by John the Baptist. Zacchaeus “found” him by 
climbing a tree. The rich young man “found” him 
by the simple expedient of walking up to him and 
asking him a question. But was this all the find- 
ing? 

The disciples lived with Jesus for three years 
and did not find him fully until after he had left 
them. Zacchaeus did not begin to find the power 
Christ could have in his life until he had given 
back to the poor what he had taken from them. 
The rich young man never really found Christ. 

One does not walk up to a stranger on the street 
and say to him, “Come along now. I have found 
you. You are my friend.” Friendship is a thing 
that is found in the growing. We hardly know 
how our lives grow together. We only know that 
interests and desires merge until there is a true 


communion of spirit, and then friendship is found. 
But even then it continues to grow, for friendship 
is itself the process of growing together. 

Now, no one could deny the reality of a conver- 
sion any more than one would want to deny the 
reality of falling in love. But the lovers whose 
mutual understanding of one another and senti- 
ment for one another never advanced beyond the 


‘first date could hardly build a home upon so weak 


a foundation. Yet I have known people who 
thought they knew all about Christ and had all 
the religious experience they needed after their 
first meeting with him. 

I knew an old man like that. He had once met 
Christ, and there is no doubt that it was a genuine 
meeting. But he had been living off that one 
“experience” for forty years. He knew all about 
salvation and especially about sin. He saw no 
need for further religious development since 
faith had come once and for all forty years ago. 
He felt that he was a very religious person—and 
he never let you forget it. He was really a very 
sour, very grouchy, very uncharitable old man. Do 
you think he had really found Christ? 

“We only know God by following him. They 
found him through three years of adoration, 
prayer, service, and moral obedience.” ! That is 
the way the disciples found Christ, by following 
him. They ‘found him through three years of living 
and growing together, through their common 
prayer life, through the ordeal of his crucifixion 
and the glory of his resurrection, through the 
spiritual reality of his presence afterward. With 
them it was indeed a living process, and those who 
came in contact with them “recognized that they 
had been with Jesus.” When we, through long 
friendship, shall have grown so close to the Mas- 
ter that our acquaintances can see that we have 
been with him, then we will have begun to find 
Christ. 


1From How Do We Know God? by Richard Kroner; Harper and 
Brothers. 


The Revelation to Israel --and to Us 


By Otto J. Baab 


This article provides supplementary material for 
teaching the Adult Bible Course for January. 


THESE are difficult days. Trouble with Russia, 
high taxes, crime and corruption in high places 
and fear of what the future holds darken our days. 
Our leaders—specialists in government, econom- 
ics, foreign affairs, and even religion—are con- 
fused, and so are we. We neither know what 
ought to be done nor how to do it. Even Christian 
people who ought to be of good cheer are over- 
come by timidity, doubt and despair, as though 
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theirs is not a gospel of hope, assurance, and 
triumph over evil. They ought now to turn to 
the Bible in dead earnest. 

It is the purpose of this article to state why 
they must do this and how they may find what 
they need. It will try to show why as never 
before they must seek the biblical answers to 
their questions and find the biblical faith for their 
doubts and fears. The reason they must do this 
is suggested by the word revelation. What this 
word means with respect to the Bible, and in 
particular with respect to the Old Testament— 
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the revelation to Israel—will be our concern here. 

First, the reader should be reminded of the gen- 
eral use of the term revelation. When the Ke- 
fauver crime investigations were ended, citizens, 
it is said, received a shocking revelation of the 
connection between organized crime and politics. 
Here is unpleasant truth based on the examina- 
tion of witnesses. When an ordinary man, respec- 
table enough because he never beats his wife or 
fails to give to the Community Chest, suddenly 
risks his life to save a child from drowning, we 
say we have a revelation of unexpected heroism. 

We may also think of revelation in connection 
with God, as nature “reveals” his power and pur- 
pose. The glorious spectacle of a sunset over the 
desert, the majesty of snow-crested mountain 
peaks, the foaming breakers on the shore of a 
mighty ocean—these may declare the glory of God 
and reveal the wonders of his creation. The deli- 
cate loveliness of a rose, the amazing bodily 
structure of a bird, or the intricate social arrange- 
ments of a hive of bees may also reveal a divine 
order or purpose. Such experiences may be had 
by men of any faith or of no faith. They are gen- 
erally available to men of every race and place 
who have eyes to see and minds to reason. 

But revelation whereby men may both know 
and respond to the truth which delivers from 
sin and death is a far different matter from 
thrilling to the beauty of nature and vaguely 
recognizing nature’s God. What can nature say 
about our fear, our despair, our suffering? It 
may actually overwhelm us with physical illness, 
drought, famine, plague, hurricane. For the deep- 
est needs of our existence there is a special, dis- 
tinctive, compelling truth, which doesn’t come 
from nature but from God in the form of a par- 
ticular history, a particular literature, and a par- 
ticular faith—that of the Bible. This is the revela- 
tion, not of all truth in terms of astronomy, 
chemistry, physics, history, and the like, but of the 
particular truth whereby men may find life and 
power and victory over evil. This is the revelation 
which is essential to salvation. 

The special nature of this revelation, which 
alone justifies us in giving serious attention to the 
Bible, is the fact that it records God’s deliberate 
purpose and will for men. In the Bible is found 
the full expression of this purpose, from the ac- 
count of our creation to the story of the great 
climax of salvation in the Book of Revelation. This 
account comes from God, let it be remembered, 
even though it is mixed with the words and pas- 
sions of men through whom and for whom it was 
written. 

The truth of this special biblical revelation is 
not originated or created by man; it comes to him 
fully developed from its divine Author and 
Creator and comes with such authority that it 
shatters the systems of human truth which men 
try to erect against it. Since it comes from God, 
it is God who proves its truth, and it needs no 
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final support from human reason or arg 
This is the astonishing and unique fact 
biblical revelation—it originates in the n 
God and is sent to men to give them life an: 


LET us now note the revelation to Isra: 
Old Testament—which is also a revelatio1 
That it comes to us also should be self-evid« 
it isn’t. Preachers, church-school teache 
pupils in Bible classes practice an old he 
the effect that the Old Testament has 1 
authority or revelation for us today. The} 
that the revelation to Israel is part of one 

tion which cannot be divided. The fai 

thought of the New Testament cannot be t: 
of its setting in the life and religion of Isr: 
people to whom Jesus belonged and from 
he derived his spiritual heritage. There 

Bible, not two. God is one and his revel: 
also one; it is found in both Testaments. W: 

do well to follow the example of Jesus ! 
who in his great distress on the Cross crie: 
the words of the Psalmist, “My God, my G: 

hast thou forsaken me?” (Psalms 22). 

If you have difficulty with the Old T« 
because it is too long or because it refer 
cient and unfamiliar customs and beli 
should bear in mind that many parts of it 
tirely clear and that these are intended t 
to each reader the good news of light : 
news which is not simply therefore for ths 
ancient Israel. Since it came first to Is: 
through Israel, its language and style are 
But Israel was both the receiver and th 
mitter of the divine word to all men. ' 
Testament is thus addressed to us—it 
name on it, in spite of its interest in A 
Moses, David, Jeremiah, and Jewish inst 
such as the Temple. “In the beginning” G: 
the earth as our home, created us to dwel! 
sent to us directions for living, and hel 
us the promise of his blessing for faithfi 
ence. Thus the revelation to Israel is 
revelation to us. 

With complete confidence, Jesus rests 
upon the Old Testament revelation. The 
the Prophets, Moses and Jeremiah, Isaia! 
Psalms give content to his teaching and 
to his soul. He finds in the Law—the 
Leviticus and Deuteronomy—the essenc« 
religion—love of God and neighbor. H: 
Isaiah—chapter 61—the meaning of his } 
ministry to the needy, and in Joel the d« 
of the coming of the Kingdom. His beli 
Messianic nature and work, and his con 
suffering upon the cross are related t« 
perience of the God of Israel and to the 
of sin and redemption as seen in the O 
ment. 

This literature was the source of Jesus’ 
views and the means whereby he relate: 
to his people and to all people. It was also 








Scripture which he and his disciples and the 
people to whom he ministered had. Thus directly 
from the Old Testament and indirectly from Jesus 
Christ who is its fulfillment, the revelation to 
Israel comes to us. 


WHEN WE ask how this word of God came to 
Israel, we must be careful lest we confuse the fact 
with the manner of revelation. We should remem- 
ber that essentially revelation is the effective ex- 
pression of God’s purpose to save us men and that 
its content directly bears upon this purpose and 
upon the manner in which it is carried out. Every- 
thing else is of secondary value. How this divine 
word of life for Israel and for us came to men is 
interesting, however, and should be discussed 
briefly, before we turn to what is of supreme im- 
portance—the actual content of what God has 
revealed. 

Dreams were believed to be a means of re- 
ceiving truth from God as may be seen in the 
stories of Joseph and Daniel. At other times God 
sent his messengers—angels—to give guidance to 
his people. An angel told Abraham that he was 
to have a son and an angel came to Jacob and to 
Balaam. Revelation came through visions also, 
particularly in the case of the prophets, to whom 
God sent his Spirit. Micah declares he is full of 
the Spirit of the Lord (chapter 3) and thus has 
power to announce to Israel and Judah their sins. 

The forces of nature were likewise means of 
divine revelation, especially interpreted as show- 
ing the judgment of God for evil. Storms, earth- 
quakes, famine, and drought played their part. A 
storm was gathering around the mountaintop 
when Moses received the Decalogue; to the Psalm- 
ist the heavens declared the glory of God; and in 
a dread pestilence Amos saw God’s wrath. The 
events of history too showed the divine purpose 
and will. These were seen as mighty acts of God, 
delivering, rebuking, teaching, redeeming his 
people for the sake of his love toward them. 

Central in all of these means of revelation are 
the mind, heart, and spirit of the man of Israel to 
whom the divine word came in one way or 
another. Dreams, visions, natural forces, historical 
events, all had to convey their meaning to the 
heart of this man before there could be genuine 
revelation: for revelation means communication 
of God’s word to man’s understanding. This is 
true, even though man’s understanding is by no 
means complete. In biblical revelation two ele- 
ments are essential—the purposive action of God 
and the responsive action of man. God expresses 
his intention of calling a people for himself and 
the people respond with faith or obedience; or 
God announces his demands for justice in social 
relations and man answers by seeking to do justly. 
Such a divine purpose and such a human response 
is revelation, no matter what the particular in- 
strument may be—burning bush, still, small voice, 
or invading army. The one astonishing yet un- 


deniable fact that the Word of revelation has come 
compels us to turn from the question “How?” to 
the question “What?” 


IN ANSWERING this question we should remind 
ourselves that revelation is not only truth to be 
understood; it is also power to be used. It imparts 
to men both the mind of God and the power of 
God that the truth which they receive may be in- 
carnated in the life that they live. In fact, the 
biblical revelation characteristically shows God in 
action rather than definitions of what he is. We see 
how he works to save Israel and us. This is far 
more needful than to list God’s attributes. 

We need salvation instead of information. None- 
theless, our minds can be stimulated and our 
hearts guided by understanding who the God of 
Israel is. We see him in the Old Testament as 
Creator, righteous Judge, compassionate Saviour, 
divine King, and indwelling Spirit. By revelation 
we note also who and what we are—creatures 
made from the dust of the ground and in the 
image of God, sinful rebels against the Creator 
and potential sons of the Most High, placed in 
families and nations in order to learn how to live 
in the holy community of God. This man, the 
revelation tells us, can be saved through faith, 
repentance, judgment, obedience, forgiveness, and 
dedication to God. 

The Old Testament tells us of the true kingdom 
of God—a fellowship of the faithful, called out of 
the world in order to be holy and righteous, sent 
into the world to win it to God and to his holy 
Community. In this Community belong men whe 
seek to bring God’s justice and love into all of its 
relations, for the sake of the orphan, the afflicted, 
the foreigner, and the pitifully poor and needy, all 
of whom belong to God and to one human family. 
This redeemed Community—and Community of 
the redeemed—will finally be completely victori- 
ous, since God will fulfill his promise to overthrow 
everything that stands in the way of his Kingdom. 

And the revelation is also profoundly personal. 
It brings to each of us the shame of his sin and 
disloyalty to God as well as the certainty of his 
judgment. But it brings, too, faith in God through 
which come strength of soul, tenderness of heart, 
spiritual sensitivity, and peace which the world 
cannot take away. 

These are the biblical answers to the most 
serious and critical questions man can ask. They 
are not guesswork, but the undeniable truth 
which is verified in various parts of the Old Testa- 
ment. From the Law to the Prophets the answers 
are clear and convincing. And when the Bible 
student studies the words, the life and circum- 
stances of the author of a biblical book, he be- 
comes deeply aware that what he has been reading 
is not simply a record of the religious literature of 
ancient Israel—these are words addressed to him 
personally, directly concerned with his own situa- 
tion and his deepest needs. 
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Unit III: God Reveals Himself 


to Israel 


Jan. 6: ISRAEL LEARNS THE NAME 
OF GOD 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By W. A. Smart 


The reason primitive man believed in God was 
because he had already found him. He did not 
start with a theory that there was a God in whom 
he must believe: he just looked around him and 
saw that there was something or somebody at 
work in the world much more powerful than 
himself. 

The earthquake shook everything to ruin, and 
he knew that mere man had no such power. Some- 
thing bigger than man was at work. The tornado 
made wreckage of all that he had built, and he 
knew that no man could blow like that. Fire con- 
sumed, and he was baffled by its mystery. Earth- 
quake, wind, and fire, these were evidences of 
supernatural power which were early recognized, 
and a famous scene in the life of Elijah implies 
that it was a great advance when he could go be- 
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yond these, and find God in a “still, sm: 
(I Kings 19:11-12). 

As man developed, he also found law ai 
and intelligence, and moral imperative, : 
pose, and other things in the world aro 
and he ascribed these, too, to the God 
Creator of all. 

In spite of the fact that from the b 
God was thought of as greater than mai 
shockingly manlike. He was a bigge 
superman. 

In the Garden of Eden story, God took 
in the garden for the breezes of the day” 
3:81) as any other man would, and wh: 
and Eve hid behind trees he did not kno 
they were. In Genesis 18 we have an in‘ 
story of God being entertained under a 
Abraham, and being fed veal and curds. 

The God pictured in the Mount Sin: 
is far more awe-inspiring and less manli 
odus, chapters 19 and following). T! 
mountain trembled when God descended 
and no one was allowed to touch it. A c! 
to hide him from the eyes of the people 
cause his voice terrified them he had to 
messages through Moses. According to 
sage, even Moses could not see his face. 
his back (Exodus 33:20-23). This is a 
from the God who ate lunch with Abraha 
the trees. 

The religion of Israel and of Judais 
looked to the time of Moses as its origi 
than to Abraham, the father of the race, a 
tions have arisen which modern schola 
answer with unanimity. 

One of these questions concerns th¢ 
between Jehovah worship and Jethro, th 
in-law of Moses. 

In the story in Exodus 2:15 through 3: 1 
flees from Egypt to Midian in the Arabi: 
sula, where Mount Sinai was located a1 
Jethro was priest of the local god. Mose 
the daughter of this Midianite priest. A: 
on Mount Horeb (or Sinai), which was ca 
mountain of God,” he had a vision of 
of this mountain. And there in Midian 
first time, he learned the name of this ( 
hovah” (a corruption of the original “Y: 

As a result of this story, many schol: 
rally think that Jehovah was originally t! 
Mount Horeb in the Arabian peninsula, 
Jethro the Midianite was his priest. M« 
met him and learned his name after h: 
come part of Jethro’s family. 

There is no doubt that Jehovah origi: 
some close connection with Midian, v 
entirely outside Palestine and the part 
world connected with the earlier stories 
ham and the other patriarchs. It is true th 
had his first contact with him there, a 
1 The Bible, an American Translation, by J. M 


Edgar J. Goodspeed; reprinted by permission of the 
Chicago Press. 








was there that the name “Yahweh” (Jehovah) 
was first revealed. One of the earliest sources for 
the Old Testament never uses this name until the 
narrative reaches this point. 

It is also significant that as soon as Moses got 
the Hebrews out of Egypt he took them directly 
to this Midianite mountain, and that there on the 
mountain sacred to Jehovah he revealed himself 
to them. It was at this mountain that they got the 
Law of Jehovah which became the constitution of 
their religion. 

The stories of Elijah and Elisha show how hard 
it was to introduce this Jehovah God into Pales- 
tine, which was not his home, and when Elijah 
thought that the battle had been lost and that 
Baal was supreme in Palestine, he left the country 
and started back to Mount Horeb because that 
was the home of Jehovah. 

It is true that God reveals himself to Moses as 
“the God of Abraham and of Isaac and of Jacob,” 
and as “the God of your father,” which would 
connect him with Palestine long before the day of 
Moses. But it would not be unnatural for the 
authors, writing centuries later, to write back into 
the earlier periods of their history the God who 
had for so long been familiar to them as the one 
God of Israel. 

Whatever may be true about the origin of Jeho- 
vah in Arabia, there is no doubt that a tremen- 
dous change came into religion with Moses. In 
later times Jews thought of themselves as racially 
“children of Abraham,” but they thought of their 
religion as beginning with Moses who lived cen- 
turies after Abraham. The covenant with Jehovah, 
which was the basis of their religion, was given at 
Mount Sinai in the time of Moses. The Command- 
ments had their origin then. The rabbis, interpre- 
ters of Judaism in later times, traced everything 
back to Moses and his Law. 

The contrast in the New Testament is between 
Christianity and Moses. 

The advance made in the days of Moses was not 
merely an increase in dignity and awesomeness, 
as suggested above. It was even more a recognition 
of the moral character of this Jehovah God, re- 
gardless of where his original home was. 

This God was the God of the covenant. The 
Commandments came from him, and all righteous- 
ness had its origin in him. The line is direct from 
Moses to the prophets, and from the prophets to 
Jesus who claimed to bring their teaching to com- 
pletion. Jews and Christians alike trace their re- 
ligion to the God who spoke at Sinai. 


Devil’s Works 


THE one who is behind the worldly lords when 
they now attempt to make the church a part of 
the worldly kingdom is the devil.—Martin Luther. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


By W. McFerrin Stowe 


One of the most fruitful studies in the Bible is 
that of the growing comprehension of men of the 
growing revelation of God. God could not reveal 
himself completely to primitive man, for primitive 
man was not ready to understand the full revela- 
tion of God. So as men gradually were able to 
grasp new insights, God gave these insights. This 
unit of study which we begin this Sunday deals 
with how God revealed himself to Israel. 

There are chapters from two books which will 
be of special help to anyone teaching this unit of 
study. The first is in The Abingdon Bible Com- 
mentary and is on “The Old Testament Concep- 
tion of God.” It was written by Albert C. Knud- 
son. The second is chapter I in Harry Emerson 
Fosdick’s A Guide to Understanding the Bible. 

It will be helpful for you to read all four lessons 
included in the January issue of Adult Student 
so that you will know the general development 
which is followed in this unit. Having done this, 
you will want to read again more carefully the 
lesson for this Sunday, including the biblical refer- 
ences at the beginning. Then should come the 
reading of the material in this magazine. You 
might write down some notes while you are study- 
ing the Bible and the lesson materials. 

Next comes the time for prayer and thought. 
Seek to determine what the purpose will be in 
teaching this specific lesson. This purpose must be 
more than to spend the time allotted or the receiv- 
ing of good attention from the class members. It 
must involve lifting the spiritual life of the stu- 
dents and opening new windows in their lives. 
I find it helpful to picture the class members and 
ask, How can this lesson help specific persons? 
Then I write down the purpose in order to give 
myself a concise and precise goal. 

The lesson should not be presented each Sunday 
in the same way. Some lessons filled with facts 
and information lend themselves to a lecture from 
the teacher; other lessons can best be presented 
by class reports; still others may call for showing 
some of our excellent visual materials which now 
are available. On other Sundays a discussion 
should be used. Having determined the purpose, 
you should decide upon the best means of achiev- 
ing this purpose, the best way to present this 
lesson. Having decided this, you are ready to out- 
line your plan. 

If you will follow these simple steps and spend 
sufficient time in study and prayer, the results of 
your teaching can be most gratifying. The sugges- 
tions below are merely aids and should be used to 
stimulate your own thinking and planning. 

PurposE: This lesson will be successful if the 
members of the class: (1) learn of the roots from 
which the early Hebrew concept of God came, 
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(Z) learn the experience of Moses with God and 
tne influences that lay behind these experiences 
as well as the results that came from them, and 
(3) make a personal re-examination of their own 
concepts of God. 

INTRODUCTION: The opening of this session 
might include a statement like this: “In our study 
of the Bible we have come to a fascinating subject 
with which we will be dealing for the next 
three and one half months, a consideration of the 
growth and development of the Hebrew concept of 
God. We have seen in our earlier study how 
primitive some of the ideas of the Divine were, 
and how God was able to reveal himself more 
fully as men were able to comprehend more 
completely. 

“We will now trace the concept of God from 
the idea of one god among many to the time when 
they realized there was but one God. We will see 
men worshiping him as a God of the fire, or of a 
spring of water, or of the mountains, and see their 
understanding grow until the full revelation came 
with Jesus, who said to the Samaritan Woman at 
the well: ‘The hour is coming and now is, when 
the true worshipers wi!l worship the Father in 
spirit and in truth, for such the Father seeks to 
worship him. God is spirit, and those who worship 
him must worship in spirit and truth.’ (John 4: 23- 
24.) Let us start now with early man’s idea of the 
Divine.” 


The children of Israel before Mount Sinai. Gustave Doré, artist. (Photo by A. R. Simons.) 


























I. Pre-Mosaic Concepts of God 

A. Faith of prehistoric men 

It has been said that man is inherent 
ligious creature. Do you think that is tru 
evidence do we have that he is? What « 
that he is not? Baker cited as evidence th: 
inherently religious, the finding of the 
a Neanderthal man which was lined with 
weapons. How would you interpret 
Why? 

B. Fundamental monotheism 

You may direct the discussion to th 
theistic trends of early Hebrew thought, 
stimulate the discussion such questions a 
did the early Hebrews get some of their 
about religion? Was this Egyptian influen: 
Why? Did the Egyptians believe primari 
god or many? Who was the founder of the 
race? What was Abraham’s concept of Gr: 
influences lay behind him? 

C. An assumption of God 

In developing the lesson the teacher | 
out by direct statement or bring out thr: 
cussion the fact that the Old Testament 
the existence of God. If questions are usex 
ulate discussion, they might be: Can you 
any place in the Bible that the question 
existence is raised? How did they think n 
to know God? Does God still reveal hi: 
whom? How? How can we prepare ou! 
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receive his revelation? What did the early He- 
brews call God? Why? 

D. Sources of the Old Testament 

If the class has followed this study from the 
beginning, you will need to only mention the J, E, 
and P sources. It seems likely in any case that the 
teacher should briefly explain these and the 
characteristics of each as we will be discussing 
these in detail next week. 


II. Moses and God 


A. Moses and the Midianites 

The importance of Moses in the development 
of the theological thinking of the early Hebrews 
needs to be understood by the class. The major 
portion of the period should be centered about this 
section of the lesson. 

The importance of the experiences and back- 
ground of Moses needs to be recognized. These can 
be brought out by the teacher briefly reviewing 
Moses’ religious training as being both Hebraic 
and Egyptian. Then should be noted his murder 
of the Egyptian taskmaster. Following this, you 
may want class participation. To stimulate this 
you might ask: Where did Moses go when he fled 
from Egypt? Whom did he marry? What was the 
significance of this marriage to Moses’ religious 
thoughts? Would you agree with Baker in saying 
that “this marriage was to change history”? In 


The battle cry of Gideon’s army was “The sword of Jehovah and of Gideon” (Judges 7:20). Gustave Doré, artist. 





what way? What type of religion did the Midian- 
ites have? 

B. Time to reflect 

The teacher now might say: “Put yourself in 
your imagination in the place of Moses, remem- 
bering why he had killed the Egyptian, why he 
had fled, his life among the Midianites. What do 
you imagine under similar circumstances you 
would be thinking about primarily? Would it be 
the oppression of your people? What would you 
guess you would want to do? Do you believe 
Moses was thinking about the people who were 
slaves of the Egyptians? Do you think he also 
might have been thinking long thoughts about 
God? What would you imagine he was thinking 
about God? Do you believe God was using these 
years to prepare Moses for a special experience? 
Does God work that way now?” 

C. A bush that burned 

Now the teacher might describe the significance 
to the world of the burning bush or may bring this 
out through discussion and questions, such as: 
How important to subsequent history was the ex- 
perience of the burning bush? Do you think this 
was an isolated event or the cumulation of the 
thoughts and prayers of Moses? How was this ex- 
perience to affect the concept of God which Moses 
had? 
D. The storm god 











Moses and the burning bush. Gustave Doré, artist. 
(Photo by Brown Brothers.) 


Discussion concerning the type of deity con- 
ceived by Moses should now follow and can be 
stimulated by queries like: What kind of deity did 
Moses think of God as being? What was there 
concerning the mountains that made primitive 
people associate the gods with them? Why was 
Jehovah thought of as a storm god? Did the He- 
brews think he could leave the mountain home? 
What then did they do? 

ConcLusion: What about Moses’ experience of 
God has special meaning to us today? Can we too 
have experiences of him? Can our nation be 
guided by him? How? Under what circumstances? 

ASSIGNMENTS: Urge the class members to read 
their lesson for next Sunday including the Bible 
references. 


y 7 y 


The Fathers Have Eaten Sour Grapes .. . 


THE moral judgments that lie in the very nature 
of history are often long-term affairs, so that one 
gets the impression that the sins of the fathers are 
visited on the children to the third and fourth 
generation; though on further analysis we may 
have to recognise that the later generations suf- 
fered rather for allowing the sins to go on uncor- 
rected.—From Christianity and History, by Her- 
bert Butterfield; 1950, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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Jan. 13: ISRAEL WRITES 
PRIMARY SOURCES 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By W. A. Smart 


If we should emphasize the word “Prima 
the title of this lesson, we would have to g: 
behind any of our present biblical writin; 
the earliest of these drew from still earlier s: 
which are now lost to us. 

There are several references to complete 
which we know only by name but from whi: 
authors drew. Such are “The Book of the W 
Jehovah” (Numbers 21:14), “The Box 
Jashar” (Joshua 10:13), and others. 

And there were other sources which we! 
complete books. The achievements of early | 
had been recited or sung from generation to ; 
ation. Examples are The War Song in Nu: 
21:27-30, and the famous Song of Debor 
Judges 5 paralleling the prose narrative in 
ter 4. 

There were also Temple records, preserv: 
royal chroniclers under the direction of the | 
which were used for much of the hist 
material of the early biblical books 

And there were early codes of law. Th: 
Commandments were earlier than any 
books in which they appear, and the Cov: 
Code (Exodus 20:3 through 23:19) was 
early. 

About 850 B.c., roughly in the period of F 
there appeared in southern Judah a man vy 
otherwise entirely unknown to us. Even his ! 
has been lost; for at that time people did n« 
their names on the books they wrote. But ou: 
to him is greater than can ever be estimate: 
undertook to collect the available materia! 
write a record beginning at the creation « 
world and tracing events down to the tin 
David and the kingdom of Israel. 

For some of his material he depended on le 
for there were no records. Nobody was pr: 
at the creation of the world, for instance. In 
he drew on the fragmentary sources desc: 
above. Possibly he used many traditions v 
had been preserved in the folklore of the 
But under his inspired hand they were w 
into a continuous narrative. 

Our author’s purpose was not to write his 
but religion and morals, and he has given : 
ligious interpretation to the facts of history v 
lasts to this day. Professor Bewer has said of 
“He is an acknowledged master of story-te 
His literary art is exquisite. Fresh, lifelike, 
crete, and graphic, the persons are sketched 
the sureness of a great artist, the stories : 
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swiftly and are tull ot interest. No wonder that 
they have delighted the readers of more. than two 
millenniums.” ! 

This unnamed document, which has been woven 
into our Old Testament, we know as “J”? because 
it uses the proper name “Jehovah” for God from 
the beginning. 

About fifty or a hundred years later a man up 
in Israel, the northern of the two kingdoms into 
which Palestine was then divided, undertook a 
similar work, beginning with Abraham and the 
start of the Hebrew race rather than with Adam. 
His writing is known as “E” (horrible names for 
great literature!) because he uses for God the 
general term “Elohim,” which could be applied to 
any god, and does not introduce the proper name 
of the God of Israel, “Jehovah,” until the time 
when that name was revealed to Moses. 

E naturally retells much that was also in J. 
Sometimes he seems to correct J, and frequently 
he includes material connected with the northern 
country, with which he was more familiar. 

Later, after the northern kingdom had been 
destroyed and all Israel was centered down in 
Jerusalem, some writer combined J and E into 
one document. But he did not blend the two 
sources into one continuous narrative, as we 
would do today. Instead, he preserved both 
sources, frequently putting the J account and the 
E account of the same thing side by side. It is this 
kind of composition that gives two inconsistent 
accounts of creation in the first and second chap- 
ters of Genesis, though in this case neither story 
is from E. It has been one of the achievements of 
Old Testament scholars to separate these many 
sources which are intertwined in the first books 
of the Old Testament. 

It was a long time after this before the next of 
our sources was written. II Kings, chapter 21, 
tells of the reaction under Manasseh, during which 
the prophetic religion of Jehovah was practically 
suppressed in Jerusalem, and chapter 22 tells of 
the reform under King Josiah, which was based 
on a book found in the Temple. 

That book was the major part of our Deuteron- 
omy. As the name implies (Deuteronomy means 
The Second Law), this was a rewriting of the law 
of Moses. But just as the demands of Christianity 
today are not the same as they were under the 
Puritans, so the demands of the religion of Moses 
had changed. Society is always changing, and any 
religion which meets its needs must constantly 
change its emphases. 

As compared with the earlier writings, J and E, 
Deuteronomy has a more lofty conception of God, 
such as Isaiah had taught (Isaiah 6), much more 
consideration for the needy and underprivileged 
(compare Amos and Micah), and it legislated out 
of existence all the temples except that at Jeru- 
salem, because they were all involved in Baal 


1 From The Literature of the Old Testament, by Julius A. Bewer; 
Columbia University Press. 


worship. When it was included in the Bible, Deu- 
teronomy was preserved as a separate writing, 
and not fused with others to the extent that J and 
E had been. 

After Jerusalem was destroyed (586 B.c.) and 
the Jews were made exiles in Babylonia, the 
priests could not discharge their regular func- 
tions, since there was no temple. They were con- 
vinced that the hope of Israel was in its priestly, 
ritualistic observances, so they spent their time 
rewriting the history and laws of Israel from the 
viewpoint of ceremonial religion. 

The Book of Leviticus contains a large part of 
this so-called Priest Code (or “P”), but the 
priestly writers also rewrote much of the other 
material, so that their influence can be detected 
in many places. 

These four writings, J, E, D, and P, were even- 
tually combined to make what Christians call the 
Pentateuch and what Jews call the Law. About 
the middle of the fifth century B.c. they were 
adopted as the official scriptures of the Jews. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 
By W. McFerrin Stowe 


This lesson will not be as easy to teach as some 
are because it is hard for the ordinary class 
member to grasp the differences between the 
various major sources of the Old Testament. 
Therefore, the teacher will have to spend more 
time than usual in preparing this lesson. Since 
this study is dealing with the characteristics and 
emphases of J, E, D, and P and since this study 
is often confusing to both teacher and pupil, some 
graphic means of presenting this lesson should be 
used. 

One possible approach would be to use the 
blackboard. Divide the board in four sections and 
label each of these with one of the letters J, E, D, 
and P. Then through the use of questions have 
the members of the class propose the charactevis- 
tics of each source, the probable date of origin, and 
the attitude toward and concepts of God. If a 
blackboard is not available, this could be done on 
four large sheets of wrapping paper. 

Instead of getting the information concerning 
these Old Testament sources by questions during 
the class session, the teacher could assign in ad- 
vance to four persons the responsibility for each 
to bring in a sheet of information about one of 
the four sources. Then the person could present to 
the class the characteristics of the source which 
he is discussing and as much as possible let each 
make vivid the presentation so that members of 
the class can discriminate between documents. 

Still another possible way to make this session 
more impressive to the group would be to divide 
the class into four units, assigning to each either 
J, E, D, or P and letting them spend a few minutes 
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in discovering all they can about the source. 
These suggestions are made because it is almost 
an essential for students to see the differences, and 
for them to remember them. Just telling about 
these different sources in the class session likely 
will confuse rather than clarify. So the teacher 
should consider carefully the best method of pres- 
entation. Below we have tried to gather the 
material as we might if we were going to put it 
on a blackboard. This should be written out on 
paper by the teacher in advance but put on the 
blackboard and discussed during the class session. 
Purpose: The purpose of this lesson will be 
to help the class members recognize the four 
major sources of the Old Testament and the char- 
acteristics of each and to help them appreciate and 
accept the unique contributions of each. 
INTRODUCTION: You could start the session with 
a statement like this: “When we started this Bible 
study several years ago, we discussed the primary 
sources which went into the Old Testament to give 
it to us in its present form. Last Sunday we men- 
tioned these again, but today we are going to 
study these to see what each contributed to the 
growing revelation of God. You will recall that 
scholars call these four documents J, E, D, and P. 
These letters do not make much sense until we 
know why each is called by its particular letter. 
“Of course long before anything which we now 


have was written, people had an oral 
tradition which was passed from fathe 
across many generations. Then about t! 
850 B.c. some unknown author wrote dov 
of this religious tradition and in his writi 
the term Jehovah (or Yahweh) in refe 
God. We call those writings J because h 
God, Jehovah. Then about fifty years later 
person put traditions with which he was 
into writing but used the term Elohim in 1 
to God. We call his writing E, therefor: 
there is the Book of Deuteronomy and oth 
ings by the same author which we mer: 
to as the D source. Then some priests or 
about the year 500 B.c. took these writing: 
and compiled them and we call his work P 
he was a priest and emphasized priestly 
“Each writer or editor had a different 


of God.” 


I. The J Source 

So called because the writer used tl 
Jehovah (or Yahweh) 
Date—approximately 850 B.c. 
Purpose—to lift the spiritual sight 
people. To answer questions such as: 
there sin? Why is there evil? Why su 
Why death? Why sweat and toil? 
Concept of God—He has human war 
walks in the garden at evening time 


“The Sun and Moon” by Raphael. “And God made the two great lights” (Genesis 1:16). 
Three Lions.) 


(Photo from 
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love for his creatures even when they dis- 

obey. He grieves, becomes angry, repents, and 

covenants with people of the earth. He is curi- 

ous, likes sacrifices. He is Lord of the earth. 

Questions to discuss: How do you like this kind 
of God? In what ways does this appear to you as 
a true concept? When does it fail to measure up 
to Christ’s revelation of God? 


II. The E Source 


So called because author uses term Elohim 
Date—approximately 800 B.c. 
Purpose—to emphasize the supremacy of God. 
To show God as divine lawgiver and leader. 
To show God intervening in history through 
miracles, etc. 
Concepts of God—He is sublime and majestic. 
He is remote and sends angels to men. He does 
not appear in physical form. His voice is heard 
but he is invisible. He guides Israel but is little 
concerned about other nations and people. 
Questions to discuss: What do you think of 
this understanding of God? What are its values? 
What are its failures? 


III. The D Source 


So called because Deuteronomy is major por- 
tion of the writing 

Date—approximately 650 B.c. 

Purpose—to show God’s love for man. To show 


man’s obligation to return God’s love. To show 

God’s love through history. 

Concept of God—a monotheistic God (Deuter- 

onomy 6:4). Cannot be described by human 

attributes. God a national deity and belongs to 

Israel. Other nations have no claim on him. He 

is great and strong. He demands ritual, sac- 

rifices, tithes, etc. 

Questions to discuss: What was D’s contribu- 
tion to the growing concepts of God? What was 
its weakness? Its strength? Its value for us? 


IV. The P Source 


So called because of priestly origin and aim. 
Date—approximately 500 B.c. 
Purpose—to provide a framework for the first 
five books of the Bible. To present a priestly 
code and a ritualistic law. 
Concept of Gdd—an authoritarian God demand- 
ing blind obedience. He never appears in ma- 
terial form. He has specific requirements for 
man. Ritual is of more concern than conduct. 
Questions for discussion: What was the con- 
tribution of P to our Bible? To our concept of 
God? Where do you disagree? Agree? 


Summary: Review the contributions and out- 
standing characteristics of each of the four sources 
of the Old Testament. 


Some Purposes of Bible Study 


The following passage is from the pamphlet Some 
Points of Needed Emphasis in Making the Cur- 
riculum of Christian Education which was adopted 
by the Curriculum Committee of the General 
Board of Education of The Methodist Church. 


IF expressions of desire for more Bible in the 
curriculum represent a mere insistence upon 
putting a book in the center and giving more 
Bible content without primary concern for out- 
comes in Christian living, the demands represent 
an unenlightened and not truly Christian ap- 
proach. For one may be sure that Jesus would 
say of the Bible, as he said of the Sabbath, that it 
is made for man and not man for it. On the other 
hand, if there is desired a more apparent and 
direct relation between every lesson and religion, 
between the way of life and the sources of life in 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
curriculum should conform even more fully to 
this desire. 

The Bible should be used with primary regard 
to Christian outcomes in the lives of persons. The 
important matter is the way persons think and 
feel, believe and act. The end of the educational 
process is not to learn a certain amount of Bible 
or other material, but to develop Christlike per- 
sons and a Christian society. Christian standards 


must guide in both the selection of Bible pas- 
sages for the curriculum and the interpretation 
and application of these passages. In the use of 
the Old Testament special attention should be 
paid the development of religious ideas. Old Testa- 
ment passages should be related to the central 
teachings of the New Testament as the standard 
and norm of Christian truth. 

A short-sighted functional view that would 
see teaching values in the Bible only with refer- 
ence to immediate outcomes should be avoided. 
The long-range view must also be held in mind. 
There is a sowing, the harvest of which may not 
be immediately or always easily discerned. The 
memorization of great and beautiful passages of 
Scripture, the deeper meaning of which cannot be 
wholly apprehended at the time, is not to be dis- 
counted; rather, it is to be encouraged. There are 
unconscious assimilations of many subtle influ- 
ences of personalities, of pictures, of beauty and 
truth in many forms, even though those forms 
are only partially understood. Great Bible pas- 
sages may be among these influences—passages 
selected with reference to their deep religious 
and moral insights, their beauty and clarity, their 
aid to devotion, their adaptation to memorization, 
and their simple and clear expression of essential 
Christian experience. 
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Jan. 20: ISRAEL FINDS A DIVINELY-APPOINTED LAND 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By W. A. Smart 


The wording of our title is typically modern 
and Western. Israel did it. It was man’s achieve- 
ment. According to the biblical authors, it was all 
God’s doing. It would be hard to find a story more 
completely God-centered. 

It was God’s idea in the first place, and he 
sent Moses, against his will, to get the Hebrew 
slaves out of Egypt. God overwhelmed Pharaoh 
with the plagues, divided the Red Sea, drowned 
the Egyptian army, led the Hebrew refugees by 
cloud and fire for forty years, miraculously gave 
them water from a rock and provided them a 
breakfast of manna each morning, separated the 
waters of the Jordan, and destroyed the first 
fortress which obstructed their way without their 
having to strike a blow. And this is worth noting 
because it reminds us of how the Bible finds God 
in all history, while our tendency is to find him 
in none of it. 

We have been reminded that this Jehovah God 
was the local God of Mount Sinai in Arabia. Moses 
found him there, and later led the escaped He- 
brews there to meet him and to learn his laws. 
When, later, Elijah fled from Palestine, he went 
to Sinai because it was the mount of God (I 
Kings 19:8). 

It is a long and interesting story as we follow 
the way in which this Jehovah of Sinai becomes 
the God of Canaan, the land to which he led his 
people. Interestingly enough, Jehovah tells Moses 
on one occasion that if he wants to, he may lead 
the people up to Canaan, but that Jehovah him- 
self will not go with them, and in three passages 
he says that he will send an angel to lead them, 
but will not go with them himself (Exodus 23: 20- 
23; 32:34; 33:1-3). 

This Jehovah of Sinai was a God of war, and 
he fought the enemies of his people. “The Lord 
fought for Israel” (Joshua 10:14). When they 
came to the fortress of Jericho with its defending 
soldiers, God destroyed it and let the Hebrews 
massacre all its inhabitants (Joshua 6:12-21). 
When, later, the Philistines were defeating the 
Hebrews, they took the ark, symbolizing the 
presence of God, into the battle, hoping that he 
would win for them (I Samuel 4:1-3). 

God fought their battles, and as one reads the 
Book of Joshua he gets the impression that the 
defeat and extermination of the enemy was com- 
plete, though the story is a bit vague, and scarcely 
describes a well-executed campaign. 

When one turns to the Book of Judges, how- 
ever, the picture is very different. The Hebrews 
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have filtered into Canaan rather than con 
an army of conquest, and they have not | 
means annihilated the original inhabita 
some places they were more successful 
some places less. Even Jerusalem, whic 
later the capital, was not captured by the H 
until much later, in the days of David. Th: 
quest of Canaan” was much more like the a: 
of refugees seeking homes, and they settled 
they could. But the Canaanites were stil! 
land (Judges 3:1-6). 

These Hebrew invaders settled down as ! 
and sheep herders, but there was nothin; 
central government. There was no king, n: 
no capital city, no organization. 

This left them open to attack, and since ‘ 
was more fertile than the surrounding « 
many people tried to move in and take t! 
from them just as they had taken it fr 
Canaanites. Invasions were made by M« 
Philistines, the expelled Canaanites, and 

Because of the lack of any unity or or 
tion, it was never possible for all the Heb 
unite to resist these invasions. The tribes 
north probably knew little of what was ha; 
in the south, and vice versa. And if thi 
known, they could probably have given bi 
help, for there were no armies. The st 
Gideon’s resistance of the Moabites in t! 
and seventh chapters of Judges is illustra 
no single case are all the twelve tribes } 
as acting together against an enemy, and D 
denounced several tribes for not joining | 
against the invading Canaanites (Judges 5 

The one bond which held these people t« 
and made it possible for them eventually t 
forming one nation, was the common Gox 
they all recognized as their Head. They « 
fight “for home and fireside,” or for “a 
life,” or “for flag and country,” but for J: 
Deborah cursed those who “came not to t! 
of the Lord” (Judges 5:23), and the batt: 
Gideon was “For the Lord and for Gideon 

Their Jehovah God was a God of war. 
fought for them against the Egyptians, aga 
Amalekites in the desert, and against th 
tried to bar their way into the Holy Lan 
were sure that he would continue to fi 
them. In resisting their own enemies, the H 
were resisting the enemies of Jehovah. 

It may seem a bit unreal to us today ‘ 
ligion should have such political significa: 
ing as a bond to unite people together in v 
wars with which we are familiar are nati: 
political. People fight today for the right 
advantages of their countries. 

But we have modern parallels; for the | 
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medan religion has united its people into the 
fiercest fighting units. At present India and 
Pakistan are glaring down gun barrels at each 
other. The issue is largely one of religion. 

So the Hebrews were rallied to fight the battles 
of Jehovah against pagans. One is not quite sure 
whether he should say that Jehovah saved 
Palestine for the Hebrews or that the Hebrews 
saved Palestine for Jehovah. 

This unorganized condition continued for sev- 
eral generations, until finally a king was chosen 
and the people were united into a country. The 
king, too, was the gift of Jehovah, chosen and 
anointed by his prophet. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


By W. McFerrin Stowe 


The Bible should be used in the teaching of 
this lesson so that students may discover for 
themselves the characteristics attributed to God 
as Moses led the children of Israel in the wilder- 
ness and as Joshua led them into the Land of 
Promise. Too often we only study about the Bible 
even in a course like this instead of studying the 
Bible as well as about it. Try in each lesson to 
let members of the class use their Bibles as they 
discuss the lesson. It will enrich the class session 
and will make the Bible more understandable and 
more appreciated by the class members. 

Purpose: The purpose of this lesson will be 
to discover the concept of God revealed in the 
story of the children of Israel’s wanderings and 
in their entering Canaan, and to consider it in the 
light of our present knowledge of God. 

INTRODUCTION: “Today we are going to consider 
the idea of God’s relationship with a nation. We 
are going to discuss whether God is a God of 
war who fights for one side and seeks to destroy 
the enemy. We will consider the question of 
whether God has changed and if at one time he 
wanted his followers to destroy all their enemies, 
men, women, and children, and today does not 
want this. We are going to speak of how the 
Israelites were certain that God was guiding their 
nation and ask if we believe he guides nations 
today and if so, how.” 


I. The God Who Led 


The teacher may begin the discussion by ask- 
ing: According to the early Hebrew concept, 
was God confined to Mount Sinai? If so, how did 
he travel with the children of Israel after they 
left Sinai? Read aloud Exodus 23:20-23; 32:34; 
33: 1-3. What do these passages tell us? What was 
to be the result of this concept? How real was 
the presence of Jehovah to these people? Read 
Numbers 10:35-36. Does this indicate angels or 
the presence of the Lord himself? What about 
Joshua 10: 13-14? 


Was this mountain God who was going with 
the Israelites the Lord of all people? Why not? 
Where did his loyalty lie? What was his attitude 
toward the enemies of Israel? See Exodus 23: 22. 
Even at a date as late as the ninth century, a God 
of vengeance was worshiped. Read I Kings 20: 42. 
What do you think of this concept of God? Does 
God take sides in wars today? Does he demand the 
killing of all people? Has God changed? 

The teacher now may ask different members 
of the class to look up and read aloud each of 
the following references: Exodus 15:3-18; Joshua 
6: 20-21; I Samuel 4:10-11; 5:1-12; Psalms 24:8; 
97:3. Then may be asked: What do you think of 
these interpretations of God? How do they fit in 
with Jesus’ revelation of God? Do we still cling 
to some of these? When? In what way? 

Now have the members of the class turn to 
Numbers 9:15-23. Have someone read this pas- 
sage aloud. Then discuss the meaning of this, 
using various questions to stimulate discussion as 
you go along. Give the class ample opportunity to 
discuss the question before you go to the next 
one. Such questions might be: What is the mean- 
ing of this story of God leading in this strange 
way? Do you know how caravans crossed the 
deserts and avoided getting members lost one 
from another? What does the writer in Adult 
Student say about this? Is it logical to suppose 
that such an explanation is the basis for such a 
story? But lying under this, what is the deeper 
meaning of this story? What does it tell about the 
people’s concept of God? Does God provide any 
such guidance for our world today? 


II. The Conquest of Canaan 


The last part of the lesson deals with Joshua’s 
leadership and how God helped the Hebrews 
conquer Canaan. There is a difference in inter- 
pretation as to how this was done, whether quickly 
and by the sword of Jehovah, or more slowly and 
by assimilation. 

To discuss this portion of the lesson, you may 


The Ark of the Covenant. 


























Sea of Galilee, also called Sea of Tiberius. (Photo by 
George Pickow, from Three Lions.) 


ask the following questions, letting the class dis- 
cuss each one before he moves to the next one: 
Did Moses enter the Promised Land? Why not? 
What happened to him? Who became the leader? 
What was his first great battle? How was Jericho 
conquered, according to this story? What kind of 
































a God is portrayed in the story of Jericho 
Read aloud Joshua 10:12-13. What d 
think of this story? What kind of a God d« 
indicate? What do you think of this conce 
God who intervenes with his own natural 
Read aloud Joshua 11:23. What does th 
sage indicate? Read now Judges 3: 5-7. Wh: 
this passage indicate? Why is there this 
ence? The Book of Judges draws on the J 
and is much older and possibly more ac 
The story in the Book of Joshua is from 
source and what does it tell us relative t: 
idea of God? In spite of this difference, ir 
way do the two stories agree in their idea « 
and his relationship to the children of Israel’ 
aloud Judges 7. What does this tell us? 
What would be the effect of such a con 
of God’s love and God’s care upon a nation’ 
did it result in for the Hebrews? Do indi\ 
ever have such convictions? Are they valid 
an ordinary person like you or me have : 
to believe that God has a special destiny { 
What can be the danger of such a belief? 
can be the significance of it for a life? Did 
seem to have such a conviction? What ki 
God does this indicate we have? Do you be! 
a personal God who cares and guides in thi: 
Have any of you had an experience whi: 
would like to tell the class of such a God? 
ASSIGNMENT: Request the members of th 
to read their next lesson from the Bible anc 
Adult Student. 


Jan. 27: ISRAEL’S GOD CHALLENGES A PAGAN CULTURE 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By W. A. Smart 


We have seen in the preceding lessons that 
Jehovah God was a resident of Sinai, that Moses 
and the Hebrews met him there, that there he 
gave them his laws, and that from there he either 
(1) led them himself, according to some passages, 
or else (2) sent an angel to lead them up to 
Canaan and to settle them there. We saw last 
Sunday that it was loyalty to this God of Sinai 
that united these people, and enabled them to 
drive out, at least in part, the Canaanite residents 
of the land. 

But the expulsion of the older inhabitants was 
only partial. That fact introduces us to the next 
stage in the unfolding history, a stage which 
proved to be of long duration and of supreme 
importance. Eventually the fighting ceased. 
Through community of interest and through in- 
termarriage the Hebrews became one people. 
Certainly, after the days of Saul and David, there 
was no question as to who was in control. 

But much more important than the conflicts in 
arms was the conflict between the two cultures 
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and the religions on which they were bas« 
Canaanites had always worshiped the Baal: 
different gods functioning in many different 
ties, but all essentially the same, so that th: 
be thought of as one god. Would the Hebr: 
able to make their desert God Jehovah a 
kind of life which he demanded, suprem: 
struggle between these two continued as | 
the kingdom lasted. 

When we think of the Hebrews movir 
Canaan, we probably think of a race of 
civilized people displacing a group of semi 
pagans, but in some respects almost the 1 
was true. The Hebrews, from the time the 
slaves in Egypt, had been nomads and 
herders. They built no permanent hous: 
followed the pasturage, living in their clot! 
which could be moved from place to plac 
did not till the soil because they did not 
one place. Food and cloth they got fron 
sheep and goats, and they had few other 

But the Canaanites in the midst of who. 
settled were much more advanced, and fro: 
the Hebrews gradually learned all that b« 
to settled life. Living in this more ferti! 
“flowing with milk and honey,” they ws 
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longer dependent on their sheep alone. They could 
settle, each under his own vine and fig tree, and 
build homes of clay and brick. From the Canaan- 
ites they learned to farm, to plant orchards, and 
eventually to build cities. From the Canaanitish 
language their own was largely enriched. More 
and more the Hebrews learned the arts of an 
advanced culture from the Canaanites. 

If this had been all, it would have meant great 
gain for the Hebrews. But unfortunately the 
civilization of the Canaanites, as of most primitive 
peoples, rested largely on their religion. In taking 
over Canaanitish culture, the Hebrews also took 
over much of their religion. If one would build 
a house, he must, according to the Canaanites, 
kill such and such animals as sacrifices to guaran- 
tee that it would stand. To get good crops, certain 
rites were necessary. When the harvest was 
finally in, other ceremonies must be observed. 
Marriage, and death, and the birth of babies, were 
all interwoven with their religion. The proper 
places for these ceremonies were the places which 
the Canaanites had always used. 

In learning the advanced life of the farming 
community, the Hebrews thus took over the rites 
of the Canaanite Baal worship to an extent not 
usually recognized. We even find Jehovah called 
Jehovah-Baal. And later, Hosea complains that 
they were giving Baal credit for all their olive 
trees and their grain and their vineyards. 

These Baals were gods of reproduction. They 
guaranteed the reproduction of grain in good 
crops, the reproduction of animals in large flocks 
and herds, and human reproduction in the birth of 
children. As a result, sex was taken up into reli- 
gion, sacred prostitution was practiced in the 
temples, and every kind of immorality and in- 
decency flourished under the protection of reli- 
gion. It was against this long-established religion 
that Jehovah worship had to struggle, and the 
fight was long and bitter. 

The most dramatic chapter in this conflict cen- 
ters around Elijah (I Kings 17 through 19). Queen 
Jezebel, who was not a Hebrew, undertook to 
destroy Jehovah worship and make Baal the 
official God of the country. Elijah was her chief 
opponent. In the famous scene on Mount Carmel 
he challenged the people to choose between the 
two gods, and when he won the dramatic test by 
fire, he thought the struggle was over. He killed 
the Baal priests, and hurried to the city to an- 
nounce Jehovah’s victory. 

But instead of acknowledging defeat, Queen 
Jezebel threatened Elijah’s life. He fled the coun- 
try, complaining that Baal had won and that he 
was the only Jehovah worshiper left. He was 
going back to Mount Sinai, which was Jehovah’s 
home. 

The next stage in the struggle is led by Elisha, 
and instead of a frontal attack on the queen and 
her Baalism, he used the indirect method of 
politics. I Kings 19:16 and II Kings 2:1-16 stress 

















































Modern view of the Valley of Kedron with walls of 
Jerusalem shown at right. (Photo from Three Lions.) 


the continuity between the two prophets in this 
conflict. But we read of no struggle between 
Elisha and the queen. Instead we have in II Kings 
9 the fascinating story of a plot formulated and 
launched by Elisha while he kept himself in the 
background. This plot reached all the way to 
the private apartments of the queen (verses 30- 
33), and enabled the ambitious general Jehu to 
lead a revolt in the name of Jehovah which killed 
the queen and finally established Jehovah as the 
official God of Israel. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


By W. McFerrin Stowe 


A careful study of the religion of the people of 
Canaan would enable the teacher better to present 
this lesson on the influence of their pagan cults 
upon the religious concepts of the Hebrews. The 
Hebrews had unique insights into the moral and 
spiritual demands of God which the people of 
Canaan did not approach religiously although 
culturally they were far, far in advance of the 
Israelites. A clear understanding of the Canaan- 
ites’ beliefs and practices enables one to see how 
these slipped into Hebraic thinking and living, 
and how the great struggle in the Hebrew con- 
cept of God for hundreds of years was at this 
point of conflict. A good enclyclopedia, either reli- 
gious or secular, would give a background of 
understanding of the Canaanite faith. 


Purpose: The purpose of this lesson is to help 
members of the class understand how the religion 
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“Elijah’s Misery” by Lord Frederick Leighton. (Photo 
from Three Lions.) 


of the Hebrews was influenced by the religion of 
the Canaanites and the significance of this. 

INTRODUCTION: You might begin this lesson by a 
statement like this: “One of the great puzzles of 
today’s world is: Has China truly turned com- 
munistic? Or will that ancient land be able to 
swallow up communism as it has so many con- 
querors in the past without accepting its philos- 
ophy? China has always finally conquered its 
conquerors. Can it do so today? We hope it can, 
but when in the long ago we see a similar situation 
our hopes and sympathies and feelings are com- 
pletely different. It was the question of whether 
the children of Israel would be swallowed up and 
conquered by the people of Canaan whom they 
had conquered. It was a slow but desperate battle 
which lasted over the centuries. Had it turned out 
differently, the whole history of the world would 
have been different.” 


I. The Land of Canaan 


The teacher may go on to describe the land of 
Canaan, its religion and its people and point out 
the struggle between their concept of deity and 
the Hebrew concept of God. This could be done 
very graphically by some teachers; however, 
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most of us will teach more if we allow men 
of the class to participate in the discussion. 

What kind of life were the Hebrews accust« 
to when they came into the land of Canaan? |! 
had they made their living since they left Eg 

What type civilization did the people of Ca: 
have? How old was their civilization at that ti 
Did they have cities? What kind? 

Were the two groups on a par in their ed 
tional advancement? How do we know that 
Canaanites were far superior? How far al 
were they in reading and writing? Did they |! 
scribes in Canaan? Did the Hebrews? 

II. The Worship of Baal 

To get a picture of conditions some men 
of the class should be asked to read aloud N 
bers 13: 21-29. Then the teacher might ask: W 
does this tell us? Would you expect the hi; 
civilization to have a higher religion? Did it ha 
How do you explain the fact that it did not? 

In what way did the growth of city life 
to the polytheism of the people? Why did 
agricultural Baals wield such power in the citi 
Since the cities were dependent upon the fa 
what became the chief concern of the city pe: 
about the surrounding farms? How did this « 
phasis upon fertility affect religious practices 

Did the Canaanites believe in only one ¢ 
What were the different responsibilities of 
different Baals? What abuses arose from 
Baal worship? How did this affect the Heb: 
worship? Have a member of the class to read 
Kings 21:3-7. What does this tell us? 

The worship of the Baals not only took the f 
of sexual abuses but also it included the dem 
for sacrifices. Did the Israelites start this pract 
too? What did the best leaders think of su 
sacrifices? Read aloud Leviticus 18:21. Did 
children of Israel always keep this comma 
Read aloud Jeremiah 32:35. About when 
Jeremiah live? What does this indicate ab 
the lasting effect of the Canaanite influence? 

The teacher now may tell the class hov 
priestly writer included in the Book of Gen¢ 
a story which was a complete refutation of 
concept of sacrifice. If there is time, a membe: 
the class could then read Genesis 22:1-18. If ti 
is not available, then the teacher or a student « 
briefly tell this story of Abraham’s sacrifice. T 
was the religious leaders’ answer to the dema 
for sacrifice which had crept into Judaism. 
needs to be pointed out, however, that the | 
brews did accept the idea of special seasons a 
ceremonies which were related to sacrific 

Then the teacher may ask: What were so 
of the permanent influences the people of Can: 
had upon the children of Israel? What go 
influences were there? What bad results? 
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THERE is nothing but rabble in the world 
Machiavelli. 
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Albert Schweitzer: The Man and His Mind, 
by George Seaver; Harper and. Brothers, 
346 pp., $3.75. 


Reviewed by ANNE F. GRIFFIN 


There is an overpowering fascination in the 
sight of some mighty force in operation. A crowd 
gathers and stares as a steam shovel bites giant 
holes into the earth, as a piledriver with thun- 
derous blows drives great logs into the ground, 
or a crane hoists aloft girders of steel. We stand 
mute and spellbound before some _ industrial 
machine, understanding little of its action but 
held by the furious turning of wheels. We feel 
the pull, the suction of floodwaters as they rush 
over a dam turning giant turbines in their on- 
slaught. Such is the fascination of energy. 

But when such energy is concentrated in an 
individual, when it is equally manifest in the 
workings of a man’s mind as well as in the la- 
bor of his hands, the whole world, whether in 
awe, reverence, or sheer curiosity, feels the pull 
of his personality. 

George Seaver in his book Albert Schweitzer; 
the Man and His Mind stands us before such a 
human force. We will be awed, spellbound, be- 
wildered, inspired, but it is doubtful that even 
by the closest reading can we understand the 
magnitude and complexity of such energy. 
Seaver calls Schweitzer “possibly the most 
gifted genius of our age and its most prophetic 
thinker.” 

In truth, Schweitzer is like the old prophets 
who cried out from the mountaintops above the 
heads and minds of the people, a wisdom which 
they could only partly understand, but should 
they heed according to their understanding, fu- 
ture generations might be privileged to know 
the fullness of it. Likewise we, in our study of 
Schweitzer’s philosophy, might look up from our 
world of confusion and fear to find such wisdom, 
whose meaning we can grasp but fleetingly before 
it slips from our grasp in its suggestion of deeper 
and further significance, but whose full revela- 
tion a coming age might realize. 

But if Schweitzer’s thinking is the product of 
an intellect beyond the measure of most of us, 
the product of his life is clear to the simplest un- 
derstanding. It is one of service and devotion to 
his fellow men, love and compassion toward all 
of God’s creatures. Intellectuals throughout the 
world ponder his writings; savages in Africa 
know his ministry. Is Albert Schweitzer a para- 
dox? A riddle? Or has he arrived at some deep 
eternal truth that might answer the question 
within our own lives? Let us look at the man. 

Born in Upper Alsace in 1875, Schweitzer is 


the product of two cultures, French and German. 
His father, a Protestant minister, shared his little 
church at Gunsbach with the Catholic priest and 
his congregation. Schweitzer loved both services. 
Only two traits showed themselves above the 
average in his boyhood. These were an unusual 
aptitude for music (he was substitute organist 
for the village church when only nine years old) 
and an extreme sensitivity to the pain of other 
creatures. 

“As far back as I can remember,” Schweitzer 
says, “I was saddened by the amount of misery 
I saw around me. The sight of an old limping 
horse tugged forward by one man while another 
kept beating it with a stick, haunted me for 
weeks. . . . It was quite incomprehensible to me 
why in my evening prayers, I should pray for 
human beings only, so after my mother had 
prayed with me, I used to add silently a prayer 
for all living creatures. .. . ‘Oh heavenly Father, 
protect and bless all things that have breath, 
guard them from all evil and let them sleep 
in peace.’ ” 

The first trait carried him to fame as an or- 
ganist; the latter became the foundation upon 
which he developed his philosophy of “The 
Reverence for Life.” 

The average man, say rather the man of su- 
perior intelligence, must work hard to earn a 
doctor’s degree before the age of thirty. Schweit- 
zer, while still in his twenties, earned three such 
degrees, doctorates in philosophy, theology, and 
music. He was becoming an important personage, 
a lecturer on the faculty of Strasbourg University, 
later principal of the Theological College of St. 
Thomas of the same university, he was preacher 
of the Church of St. Nicholas, perhaps the most 
widely acclaimed organist of the times, an 
authority on Bach, a master consultant and 
architect for the restoration of old organs in 
Europe’s churches and cathedrals, a writer of a 
number of important philosophical treaties. Life 
was busy and successful and gratifying. 

Then, as Schweitzer tells us: “It became 
steadily clearer to me that I had not the inward 
right to take as a matter of course my happy 
youth, my good health and my power of work. 
Out of the depth of my feeling of happiness, there 
grew up gradually within me an understanding 
of the saying of Jesus that we must not treat our 
lives as being for ourselves alone. Whoever is 
spared personal pain must feel himself called to 
help in diminishing the pain of others. . . . Dark- 
ly and confusedly this thought worked in me 
and sometimes it left me so that I breathed free- 
ly and fancied once more that I was to become 
completely the lord of my own life... . But the 
little cloud had risen above the horizon. I could 
indeed sometimes look away and lose sight of 
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it but it was growing nevertheless, slowly but un- 
ceasingly it grew and at last it hid the whole 
sky.” 

So Schweitzer renounced his prospects of a 
brilliant career in science and music and letters 
and decided to go as a missionary to Africa. His 
friends were aghast, outraged. A man with such 
academic attainments, they argued, would do 
more for the cause of missions by lecturing in 
their behalf than by actually engaging in the 
work. He was “like a man who was burying the 
talent intrusted to him and who wanted to trade 
with false currency.” 

“How I suffered,” says Schweitzer, “through 
so many people assuming the right to tear open 
all doors and shutters of my inner self.” 

He had never studied medicine, had little ap- 
titude for it he felt, and was now thirty years old, 
but he determined to go as a medical missionary. 
“T wanted to be a doctor that I might be able 
to work without having to talk. For years I had 
been giving myself out in words .. . but in this 
new form of activity, I could not represent to my- 
self as talking about the religion of love, but only 
as an actual putting of it into practice.” 

Then began six years of what he called “con- 
tinuous struggle and fatigue,” as a student in 
the very university where he had for years been 
a professor. And all during this time, he preached 
every Sunday, gave organ concerts throughout 
France, Germany, and Spain, wrote essays on 
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Albert Schweitzer and his hospital staff at Lambaréné Mission. 





organ building, and completed one of his 
est pieces of writing, The Quest of the Hist 
Jesus. 

What would be the fate of this thinke: 
man of letters in a jungle wilderness? Mr 
ver’s account is a thrilling story. When Schw: 
arrived at the Lambaréné Mission in F 
Africa, he found no hospital awaiting him a 
been promised, only patients, hundreds of 
suffering with malaria, leprosy, sleeping sic! 
elephantiasis, trophical ulcers, and many 
known diseases, each more loathesome thai 
other. 

Undismayed, Schweitzer set up practice 
windowless, broken-roofed fowlhouse. |! 
months, years of incredible activity follows« 
Albert Schweitzer took on new professi 
architect and builder of a great jungle hos 
engineer for his water supply and lighting 
tem, and farmer planning fields and orc! 
to produce food for his patients. 

But the world was not to allow him obs« 
in Africa. Repeatedly he was called back 
Frankfort to deliver the Goethe Memoria! 
tion, to Oxford to deliver his Hibbert Lectur« 
“Religious Facts of Modern Civilization, 
Edinburgh for his Gifford Lectures on “Na 
Philosophy and Natural Ethics,” to Hollan: 
Sweden, to Cambridge, and recently to Ame 
to the world’s great and the world’s lea 
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But always he goes back to Lambaréné, to his own 
people. And here too, every Sunday morning he 
lectures: 

“T overlook the fact that those who have their 
fireplaces between the two wards cook their 
dinners while they are listening, that a mother 
washes and combs her baby’s hair, that a man 
mends his fishing net. . . . Even when a savage 
makes use of the time to lay his head on a com- 
rade’s lap and let him go on a sporting expedi- 
tion through his hair, I do not stop it. Nor do 
I take any notice of the sheep and goats which 
come and go among my congregation. . . . While 
preaching, I must take pains to be as simple as 
possible. My listeners know nothing of Adam 
and Eve, of the Patriarchs, of the People of Israel, 
of Moses and the Prophets, of the Law, of the 
Pharisees, of the Messiah, of the Apostle. . .. But 
when I speak of the difference between the 
heart that knows no peace and the heart that is 
full of peace, the most savage of mes sauvages 
knows what I mean. ... And when I describe 
Jesus as He brings peace with God into the 
hearts of men and women, they understand Him.” 

The first half of Mr. Seaver’s book is devoted 
to Schweitzer’s life, the latter to his thought, in- 
cluding condensations and comments upon a 
number of his writings. There is much here that 
we might think deeply upon. “Today,” writes 
Schweitzer in his Religion in Modern Civilization, 
“there is an absence of thinking which is charac- 
terized by a contempt for life. We waged war for 
questions which through reason might have been 
solved. No one won. The war killed millions of 
men. ... Why? Because we did not possess the 
highest rationality of reverence for life.” 
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Above—Dr. Schweitzer at work in his medical laboratory. 


Left—Much of Dr. Schweitzer’s traveling is done by boat. 


Below—This is the doctor’s home at Lambaréné Mission. 
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His is the ethic of reverence for life. For years 
Schweitzer had been brooding upon the fact 
that all life must of necessity exist at the expense 
of other life. “The world is a ghastly drama of 
will-to-live divided against itself. Our existence 
makes its way at the cost of another, one destroys 
the other. But in me the will-to-live has come to 
know about other wills-to-live. There is in it a 
longing to arrive at unity within itself, to be- 
come universal.” 

He was searching for an answer, some estab- 
lished truth, not a doctrine of a holy writ neces- 
sarily, but one bound up with universal experi- 
ence which would show itself to be necessary 
both for thought and action. One day when he 
was about forty years old, he was traveling up- 
stream in a tramp steamer carrying medical aid 
to a friend’s wife, when suddenly there flashed 
into his mind “unforeseen and unsought the 
phrase . . . ‘Reverence for Life.’” Then it was 
that “the iron door had yielded, the path in the 
thicket had become visible.” 

Reverence for Life! So simple, yet so profound. 
So limited if accepted as theory, so vast if put 
into practice. For it is “Love in action,” a force 
more powerful than flood waters over a dam, 
than steam shovels or giant cranes or all the 
machinery of industry. We may stand before it, 
and perhaps fail to comprehend the full measure 
of its philosophy, but we will know with full 
understanding its operation in a man’s life, so 
that should we choose we can go with Schweitzer, 
“through an iron door, down a path cleared of 
thickets” to discover its power within ourselves. 


Humanism Versus Theism, by J. A. C. 
Fagginger Auer and Julian Hartt; Antioch 
Press, 153 pp., $2.50. 


Reviewed by Wooprow GEIER 


This book is made up of a debate between a 
humanist and a theist. Professor Auer, of the 
Divinity School, Harvard University, takes the 
side of humanism, and Professor Hartt, of the 
Yale University Divinity School, champions 
theism. 

Humanism is defined as “a system of thought 
which assigns predominant interest to the affairs 
of man as compared with the superhuman, and 
which believes man to be capable of controlling 
those affairs.” Professor Auer thinks that human- 
ism can be described as Puritanism with a sense 
of humor, but the picture he presents of a “reli- 
gion” without God will impress most readers by 
its lack of both Puritanism and humor. 

Theism is defined as “the theory that the world 
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(including man) is the product or effect o! 
activity of God, who is personal so far as in‘ 
gence, will and love can be attributed to Him 
who governs or directs the world for the re: 
tion of the greatest ultimate good, and wh« 
adequate resources for the realization of this a 
Professor Auer and Professor Hartt both 
sent their cases with vigor and imagination. 
result is a book for the more thoughtful 
scholarly teacher who would like to examine 
of the traditional humanist and theist argum: 


The Bible From Within, by A. G. Heb 
Oxford University Press, 192 pp., 52 


Reviewed by Wooprow GEIER 


This book is an attempt to help the lay rr 
understand the various books of the Bible 
emphasis is not upon critical problems of sch« 
ship but upon the main ideas and experi 
that went into the writing of the Scriptures 

The author, a British scholar, has writt: 
number of other works, including The Chri: 
Doctrine of Man, The Throne of David, and 
Authority of the Old Testament. His present v 
is well documented and lists important book 
the end of each chapter, many of which will 
easily be available in this country. 

The Bible From Within, however, will |! 
helpful supplement for teachers of the Adult B 
Course. 


New Reviewer 


Mrs. Anne F. Griffin who reviewed Al! 
Schweitzer: the Man and His Mind (see page 
is professor of speech, Wesleyan College, Max 
Georgia. 


Basis of Brotherhood 


All mankinde is of one Author, and is one 
ume; when one Man dies, one Chapter is 
torne out of the booke, but translated into a bet 
language; and every Chapter must be so tra 
lated; God emploies several translators; so 
peeces are translated by age, some by sicknes 
some by warre, some by justice; but Gods h: 
is in every translation; and his hand shall bi 
up all our scattered leaves againe, for that 
brairie where every booke shall lie open to « 
another.—John Donne. ‘ 
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Re-examining Our Task 








Ir is unfortunate that good resolutions at the 
beginning of the year are so limited in their 
planning. How helpful it would be if we turned 
our attention primarily to the opportunities for 
Christian growth made available during the year 
just beginning. 

The materials for adults scheduled in the 
church school literature are particularly rich. 
One of the courses opens up the story of God’s 
revelation to the Hebrew people as that story is 
recorded in the Old Testament. The Christian 
religion is built soundly upon the divine approach 
to the Hebrew people and their response to God’s 
love and power. It is for this reason that when we 
deepen our understanding of the unfolding of 
God to believers who lived before the Christian 
Era began we are able to penetrate more deeply 
into the significance of our own faith. 

Another course for adults moves definitely 
within the area of Christian experience and out- 
reach. Persons are found responding to the call of 
Jesus Christ, following him, and accepting the 
commission which he gave them. What a fine 
opportunity is provided here to prepare ourselves 
for the period when we probe into the meaning 
of our faith and the significance of the Christian 
fellowship! Such a thoroughgoing examination of 
these basic Christian experiences also prepares us 
for the lofty exercises of Holy Week and the splen- 
dor and lift of the Easter experience. 

The Learning for Life courses, now appearing 
in a separate quarterly, occupy one of the central 
places in the program of adult study. The current 
year opens with a consideration of the basic like- 
nesses and differences within the American de- 
nominations. Then comes a serious study of re- 
generation, the experience of being born again 
through the power of God. This leads naturally 
to an appreciative consideration of the eternally 
redemptive and recreative activity of the divine 
Father. 

We have touched upon only a few of the units of 
learning included in the curriculum for adults. The 
whole story is found in Brace Up Your Minds, 
the pamphlet in which a_ complete list of these 
materials is given. Here we see how the emphases 
of the Church are supported in the learning ex- 
periences of adults. We see also the variety in 


the form of the materials—the old established 
Uniform Series; the discussion materials which 
we call “What Would You Do?”; the challenging 
Learning for Life courses for young adults already 
mentioned; the Adult Bible Course with its 
thoroughgoing inquiry into the great story of our 
Scriptures and their message; and the undated 
electives provided for special interests. 

As we face the learning opportunities of the 
year just beginning, we meet a problem. We have 
so much to which to give our attention that it is 
difficult to make a choice. We are confused by the 
critical importance and variety of the resources 
available for adults in the church school. The 
deeper the teacher is committed to Christ and his 
rule throughout the world, the more willing he 
is to undergo the discipline of being a teacher. 
This is not an insignificant task calling for a few 
minutes of hasty preparation on Saturday night 
and talk before a class on Sunday morning. The 
committed teacher of adults in the church school 
serves as the mediator of the Christian Gospel. 
He experiences the Bible himself and seeks to 
lead others into a similar experience. This is a 
life work. One may make a living in some other 
way but in relation to those whom he teaches he 
gives his life to the sharing of the Christian mes- 
sage. Some of us enter just deeply enough into the 
teaching task to come upon its difficulties and its 
disappointments. When we throw ourselves fully 
into this cause, realizing that it is all-demanding 
and all-exacting, we are then able to reach a de- 
gree of consecration which makes the difficulties 
and disappointments all but disappear and the 
actual experience of teaching itself shine forth in 
full splendor. 

A new year is just beginning. It is a good time 
for us to examine the task of the teacher, its dis- 
ciplines and rewards. It is also an appropriate 
occasion on which we may well examine our- 
selves. Certainly, it is entirely in order for every 
teacher of us to make this an occasion of new 
resolutions, deep resolves, full commitment to the 
One who both taught and gave himself as the 


culmination of his teaching. 
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TEACHING PLANS 


Supplementary articles for these lessons are 
provided in this issue of ADULT TEACHER with the 
articles which begin on pages 4, 7, 8, 13, and 46. 
See also the discussion of Albert Schweitzer 
(pages 31-34) for suggestive illustrations of what 
it means to follow Christ in the twentieth century. 

‘The writer of these teaching suggestions is 
secretary of the Interboard Committee on Chris- 
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“Christ Alone” by Georg Mueller. (Photo from Three Lions.) 












INTERNATIONAL LESSON SERIES 


By Richard G. Belcher 


Karly Followers of Jesus 


tian Vocations of The Methodist Church. 

The sessions for January 6 and 13 constitu 
short unit, the aim of which ‘is to lead the mem 
of your group to rethink what it means to 
Christ in their lives and to emphasize that fin: 
Christ is a continuing process. 

The Scripture reference for January 6 is . 
1: 35-49. 

















Jan. 6: What Does It Mean to Find Christ? 


This first lesson ought to make it clear that 
finding Christ is a personal, varied, and growing 
experience. It should make clear that the mature 
response of the disciples to Jesus’ call, as recorded 
in the Gospel of John, indicates that their convic- 
tion of his messiahship was a growing one. But 
when they made their decision it seemed as if 
they must have known all along that he was the 
Messiah. So with Christians today. They continue 
to grow into more mature relationship with Christ 
as their experience with him continues. 


Outline for Adult Student 


I. Christ may be found in different ways 
A. Personal experiences of class 
B. Experiences of persons in history of 
church 
II. Action the key to finding Christ 
A. Discovery (action) as a factor in finding 
Christ 
B. Response to truth (action) as a factor in 
finding Christ 
III. Continued discovery and growth necessary 
for dynamic faith in Christ 
A. What recruiting does to us 
B. Other ways of strengthening our knowl- 
edge of Christ 


You may begin this session by a brief review 
of the Scripture from the Gospel of John. Be sure 
to get clearly before the group the names of the 
disciples newly won to Jesus and his cause. If you 
are fortunate enough to have a blackboard, write 
their names on the blackboard. Ask your group 
to discuss the experience that each had in being 
won to Christ. In what ways were these experi- 
ences similar or different? 

Do not spend too much time with this part of 
the discussion. As soon as the fact of variety seems 
clearly established in the thinking of the group, 
move the discussion on a different tangent for 
the moment by asking, What does it mean to find 
Christ? Be sure to note the answers of your 
group. It is likely they will continue to relate 
personal experiences. Try to keep your group 
away from generalizations. Does finding Christ 
mean to know him as a person? As you would 
know a friend? 

Does finding Christ mean that you know him as 
a figure in history as you would George Washing- 
ton or Abraham Lincoln? Does finding Christ 
mean you know his mind and his teaching well 
enough to know what his attitude would be in 
specific situations? You sometimes say, “I know 
what Jim would think of that.” Apparently you 
know Jim’s mind. How about Jesus’ mind? 

Does finding Christ mean a mystical experience 
in which you meet him face to face? 

Push the thinking of your group to be specific. 
Again, don’t let this phase of the discussion last 


so long that it loses its zest. Again, try to establish 
the fact of variety of experience in finding Christ. 

Now if you have the time and the information 
make some reference to the different ways in 
which persons in the history of the Church found 
Christ. See the list suggested by Slutz. What are 
the implications of all this for our modern evan- 
gelistic endeavors? One very clear implication is 
that you can’t crowd everybody into the same 
mold. We can help lead people to Christ but in 
the last analysis each individual must find Christ 
in his own way. (See the articles on pages 13 and 
46.) 

Compare and discuss the factor of “discovery” 
as suggested by Slutz and the factor of “response 
to truth” as suggested by Scott. Read what both 
of these men have to say. What is the significance 
of their suggestions? Ask your group to try to 
illustrate how these suggestions would actually 
work out with an individual you were trying to 
lead to Christ. 

Scott says that to find Christ is to “respond to 
truth.” Very well, take a truth. It is true—it is a 
known fact that while the United States of 
America spends billions for military preparedness 
the total budget of United Nations is less than 
the budget of the sanitary department of the city 
of New York. What kind of response? What kind 
of searching in the face of that fact will lead a 
person to find Christ? Slutz suggests we intensify 
our service, adventure with our prayers, and give 
ourselves with greater sacrifice to the kingdom 
of God. How do we respond to the above fact in 
such a way that we discover and rediscover the 
living Christ? 

In your discussion you have already established 
the fact of variety of experience in finding Christ. 
This discussion of “response” and “discovery” 
should establish the fact of activity as necessary 
to growth. 

It would seem to follow then that almost every 
unit of study ought to eventuate in some action 
because action is a necessary factor in the dis- 
covery of Christ. What action might some mem- 
bers of your group take in international relations, 
for example? Some of your group might join the 
Peoples Section of the United Nations. Write to 
Peoples Section for the United Nations, 45 East 
65th Street, New York 21, N. Y. Others might 
begin to include the UN in their prayers. If you 
are within 500 miles of New York, why not charter 
a bus and have your entire group visit the UN. 

You need not take the UN situation as the truth 
to which you respond. Take any other fact and 
work out a program of response and discovery 
that will push back the horizons of your group 
and lead to a larger understanding of Christ. 

Slutz suggests the responsibility of evangelism 
that rests upon anyone who has found Christ to 
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any extent whatsoever. To share what we know 
of him is to grow in his likeness and to know him 
better. Recruiting others provides an opportunity 
for the members of your group to grow, to respond 
to a need, and to search. Positive action, diligent 
work, and faithful prayer are all required. Lead 
your group to see this and plan for it. 

Consider the people in your community the 
church fails to reach. What is the most effective 
way to reach them? Lead your group to see that 
the first step is to be concerned about them in the 
same way Jesus would be concerned. Then ask, 
What is the best way to share Christ with them? 
Is it to put on a drive? Or is it to become their 
friends, discover their needs, minister to their 
needs, invite them into the church fellowship, and 
in every other way reflect the spirit and method 
of the Master? Discuss this fully. 

In conclusion, be sure to summarize carefully 
the main points of the discussion, assign responsi- 
bility for any action to be taken, and suggest read- 
ing in preparation for the next session. 


Outline for Wesley Quarterly 


I. Developing spiritual magnetism 
II. The process of conversion 
III. Growing in Christlikeness 


You may begin this session by reading and dis- 
cussing the suggested Scripture, John 1:35-49. As 
your group discusses the Scripture you will want 
to note the different types of personalities that 
were attracted to Jesus and the different ways in 
which they were led to follow him. 

Then turn to the material in Wesley Quarterly 
and quickly review it. Some paragraphs may be 
read. You may want to call the attention of your 
group to certain statements that seem to you to 
be especially significant. 

The following are some good introductory ques- 
tions: How does one develop the quality of “spirit- 
ual magnetism” in his life? How does a person 
achieve a wholesome God-consciousness? Having 
achieved a God-consciousness in his life, how does 
he make that “compelling and contagious”? I 
know some individuals who are so God-conscious 
that they are uncomfortable to live with. They are 
overly pious. They do not channel their conscious- 
ness of God into enough activities in the commu- 
nity to make them interesting and congenial 
people. 

You may well ask your group what relationship 
they see between this spiritual magnetism and 
what it means to find Christ. Does a person who 
finds Christ automatically acquire a God-con- 
sciousness that is both compelling and contagious? 
Probably the conclusion of your group will be 
that a person who finds Christ acquires a new 
sense of the presence of God in his life. This ought 
to make a difference in the person’s life. He should 
be more confident, happier, and more concerned 
for others. Since all people are different, no two 
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persons are exactly at the same spot wh: 
have found Christ. Some will naturally | 
radiant than others, more winsome and att 
and their new-found Christian faith will | 
contagious. 

You will then want to lead your group 
sider the story of Anne Byrd Payson. 
interesting description of a conversion exp: 
Do you know of similar experiences? W 
the factors in a situation that make con 
possible? 

Ask your group to think carefully a 
Stanley Jones’s definition of conversion: ‘‘( 
sion is the gradual or sudden changing f1 
kingdom of self to the kingdom of God 1 
the grace and power of Christ.” 

You may lead your group in a discussio! 
definition by reminding them that occa 
someone remarks that people don’t get co. 
any more. In view of Jones’s definition 
true? Why or why not? 

In view of this definition, are conversion 
place in your church school in the lives of s 
children and youth? If they are not, cou! 
that the spiritual magnetism of the adult: 
sufficiently powerful or attractive? As! 
group to name three specific things they hav 
within the past year to help the youth 
church. Negative criticism does not count 

You might also suggest to your group 
conversions are not taking place in the 
school, another reason for this might be t! 
God-consciousness of the adults does not 
them strongly enough to make adequate pi 
and preparation for the educational pro; 
the church. Ask your group to compa 
amount of time spent by the board of stew 
discussing finances with the amount of tim: 
in discussing education. 

If your group reads along through Dunni 
material, the members will find the sug¢g: 
that death or illness frequently open the 
a conversion experience and make it possi! 
individuals to find Christ. Is it always ne 
to wait for death or tragedy to shock people 
to the need for Christ? What other circum: 
should make people aware of a need for 
and so set the stage for a conversion expe! 
What about human need? A bad political 
tion? Famine? The needless waste and su! 
occasioned by war? May not these point to h 
inadequacy and the need for a power outsid 
selves? May not these serve as a ground f< 
version? In dedicating one’s life to the Ch: 
solution of these problems, may not a pers: 
Christ? 

During this discussion it may become ap} 
that in the “sudden” type of conversion exp« 
there is always the factor of contrast—of co. 
son between a lower and a higher way. T! 
almost always a sense of guilt, or unwort! 
or of failure in contrast with a known wa 
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is better. Inner personal conflict ensues. Conver- 
sion resolves that conflict on the higher level. 
Apparently sudden or crisis conversion does 
not take place unless this contrast and conflict is 
present and known in the life of the individual. 
If this is true, can we expect sudden conversion 
experiences from people who have no real know- 
ledge of the Christian way of life? Who have not 
felt its demands? Who do not see a discrepancy 
between Christian ideals and prevailing practices? 
The individuals who have not admitted the Chris- 
tian demands may be well-integrated personal- 
ities, psychologically speaking, but integrated on 





a lower level of thought and action than they 
ought to be. What are the implications of this for 
our efforts to help others to find Christ? 

You will want to discuss fully the suggestion 
made by Dunnington that in a very real sense 
finding Christ is not a once-for-all-time experi- 
ence. It is a growing experience. It is an experi- 
ence that needs to be continually renewed. Ask 
your group, What can we do to grow in Christ- 
likeness? 

In conclusion, summarize the main points of 
the discussion, assign responsibility for action 
projects, and close with an appropriate prayer. 


Jan. 13: What Does Finding Christ Require? 


The Scripture references are Mark 1:16-20; 
Matthew 4:18-25; Luke 5:1-11. 


This lesson should point out some of the obliga- 
tions that come to those who find Christ—simply 
by virtue of finding him. One can no longer go on 
in the same pattern of life after he has started 
finding Christ. 


Outline for Adult Student 


I. Finding Christ requires that the worth of 

persons become the supreme value in life 

II. Finding Christ requires that we minister to 
persons 
A. In personal living 
B. In community responsibilities 
C. In national and international problems 
D. In our vocations 


“The Suffering Seek Jesus” by G. Fugel. (Photo from Three Lions.) 


It should be clear to everyone that finding 
Christ should make a difference in a person’s life. 
However, the situation is not as clear as we could 
wish. Church people have presumably found 
Christ, yet it grows increasingly difficult to see 
any essential difference in either attitudes or be- 
havior between church people and non-church 
people. Apparently, church membership is not 
necessarily the same as the experience of finding 
Christ. It seems that people when joining the 
church may or may not have found Christ. 

You may use some comments such as the fore- 
going to start this class session, to arouse the 
interest of your group, and to open the way for 
discussion of what is required of a person who 
has found Christ. 

You want to lead your group to the conclusion 
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that to find Christ is to add a new dimension to 
life. You also want to help the group to clarify in 
their own thinking what that dimension is. 

If you read @arefully the material prepared by 
Slutz, you will note that he stresses one big re- 
quirement for the Christian—persons come first! 
Ask your group, Why should persons come first 
in the thinking of a person who has found Christ? 
Answers you receive in the course of the discus- 
sion should include the following: because they 
are created in God’s image; because they are 
workers together with God (partners with God) ; 
because they are God’s children whom he loves 
and we are members of his family with them; be- 
cause man is the climax of God’s creative act; 
because Jesus taught us that persons are more 
important than institutions (“The Sabbath was 
made for man and not man for the Sabbath’); 
and because the soul of every man is potentially 
of eternal worth in the eyes of God. 

Help your class see that this big fact—the 
supreme worth of persons—is the basis for the 
Church’s missionary program, the source of all 
social action, and the heart of the redemptive 
power of the Gospel. 

After you have discussed this for a sufficient 
length of time, turn the thinking of your group 
to the question of how the acceptance of this 
supreme value works out in daily life. Ask them 
to look at the material prepared by Slutz and 
enumerate the suggestions he has made. Slutz 
uses a selection from Isaiah that you may want 
to use in the closing moments of worship at the 
conclusion of your class session. 

Ask your group to discuss the statement, “There 
is too much casual interest in the concerns of 
others.” If this is true, why is it true? 

After an individual has found Christ, his life 
should be characterized by a steadiness of pur- 
pose, a stability, a winsomeness, and an under- 
standing that makes him desirable company in 
most situations—and most of all in the presence 
of personal tragedy, difficulty, or community dis- 
aster. Because Christians have discovered in 
Christ an eternal quality, they are no longer ex- 
cited over trivialities, nor dismayed by suffering. 
Do you see these qualities in the lives of people 
you know who claim to have found Christ? Some- 
times persons who claim to have found Christ 
are bigoted, narrow, and personally unattractive. 
They want to force everyone into the pattern of 
their experience and frequently proclaim that 
those who do not conform will be condemned to 
hell. Ask members of your group to consider their 
own lives. Has knowledge of Jesus brought sta- 
bility, patience, and understanding of others? In 
what way? Warn them against self-righteousness. 

Ask your group, What do you think of Slutz’s 
suggestions about community responsibility for 
the man who has found Christ? It may be that 
most of your group will agree that Christians 
ought to do something but they just don’t know 
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how. If there are some people in your chu: 
hold public office, invite them to a special 1 
of your class to discuss this. Or suggest th 
class purchase a half dozen copies of the | 
Christian in Politics by Jerry Voorhis (/ 
tion Press).! Then arrange for some spex 
cussions about political responsibility and 
carry it out as a Christian. The former co 
man from California has some good sugs 
in his book. 

The foregoing discussion may very well 
a consideration of the Christian’s respo 
for national and international affairs as 
local community concerns. The same pri 
apply. The discussion should make clear 1 
indifferent churchman or an outright pag: 
or may not ignore community responsibiliti: 
the man who has found Christ has no ch 
the matter. It is required of him that he as 
responsible place in his society. It is r« 
that he do more than merely criticize. 

You will want to call the attention of you 
to the next unit of study which provide: 
portunity to consider how some of these pri 
work out in specific vocational areas. In 
sion, summarize the main points of the dis: 
assign responsibility for action projects « 
mittee work. Close with a brief prayer. 


Outline for Wesley Quarterly 


I. Following Christ requires adherenc 
two great commandments 
II. Following Christ requires learning ! 
forgive 
III. Following Christ requires walking the 
mile 

You may choose to start this session by r: 
ing your group of the purpose of this lesso 
above). Then ask your group, What are s 
the obligations automatically assumed by a 
who has found Christ? 

The answers submitted by the persons i 
group may come out of their own person: 
victions, or they may take their cue from s 
tions offered in Wesley Quarterly. Note th 
plies. List these replies on a blackboard if 5 
fortunate enough to have one. Among the 
will certainly appear the suggestion that 
to the two great commandments—love to Gx 
fellow men—is a primary obligation requir: 
follower of Christ. Everyone will agree 1 


Everyone believes in the Lord’s Prayer. / 


everyone will vote for brotherhood—esp: 
at election time. 

The difficulty comes when people try ‘ 
what they mean by love to God and fellow 1 
specific situations. Ask a member of your 
to read Weatherhead’s paraphrase of Jesu: 
mandment (see Wesley Quarterly). The 
your group, What is the difference betwe: 


1QOrder from The Methodist Publishing House serv 
territory. 
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quality of love described in this paraphrase and 
the quality of love carried in the ordinary use 
ot that word? What connotations does the word 
“love” carry as it is used in Hollywood-produced 
motion pictures? As it is used in the marriage 
ceremony in The Methodist Church? As it is used 


-in some hymns, such as “O Love That Wilt Not 


Let Me Go” (Hymn 318 in The Methodist Hym- 
nal)? As it is used in reference to “love of 
country” and “love of our fellow man”? Obvi- 
ously, the word “love” carries different meanings 
in different situations. It also carries varying de- 
grees of emotional and intellectual content. After 
discussing the use of the word in a variety of 
situations, ask your group to consider what the 
word “love” means as Jesus used it in the two 
great commandments. 

Ask your group, What do you think of Weather- 
head’s idea that “love” as Jesus used it means 
“unbreakable good will’? How does this work 
out in personal attitudes toward Negroes, Rus- 
sians, labor leaders, bankers, Jews, and others? 

See if you can lead your group one step further 
in their thinking. See if you can lead them to 
identify one situation in the community where 
there is serious tension, where the two great 
commandments ought to apply but do not. Then 
see if you can lead your group to take some posi- 
tive, helpful action that will help eliminate the 
tension and restore a situation where the two 
great commandments can apply. 

If such action seems impossible, then raise a 
question or two about why it seems impossible. 
Raise the question with your group, Why haven’t 
we been communing with God often enough? 

Another important requirement for a person 
who would follow Christ is the ability to forgive. 
This is not easy, especially when the hurt is deep. 
Recently a Gold Star mother told of an incident 
in which she was involved. It took place at a regu- 
lar meeting of the Gold Star mothers in her city. 
On this night it had been reported that a Japanese 
family was soon to move into town and would 
open a small store. One of the mothers whose son 
had been killed in the Pacific rose to her feet and 
with great emotion said that she would take an 
ax and break the windows of the store “if that 
Jap comes to town.” After this violent speech 
another Gold Star mother rose to her feet and 
said, “What good would that do? It would not 
bring back your son or mine. Furthermore, maybe 
that Japanese mother had a son killed in the war 
and her heart is filled with a grief the same as 
ours. It does no good to carry such hatred in our 
hearts. Out of such hatred future wars are born.” 
And she sat down. Which of these women could 
pray, “Forgive us our trespasses”? Ask your 
group, What other instances do you know of 
where forgiveness has been present to an un- 
usual degree? What are some of the situations in 


our community or in our country that call for 


forgiveness? Are we able to forgive? 








Ask your group, What do Jesus’ words about 
the second mile mean to you? (See Matthew 
5:41.) 

In what life relationships does the ethic of the 
second mile apply? Possible answers: personal re- 
lationships, and international relationships. Ask 
your group to illustrate how the ethics of the 
second mile might work out in all these areas. 

Ask your group, Is the idea of going the second 
mile unrealistic? Remind them that it’s the soldier 
that does something over and beyond the call of 
duty who is recognized with medals and honors. 
Is it possible to build a happy home on anything 
less than the teaching about the second mile? 
Suppose parents and children alike did only what 
was required, what was dutiful? What kind of 
home would result? Discuss this similarly in other 
areas of human relationships. 

Summarize your discussion, assign responsi- 
bility for action projects and committee work, and 
close with silent meditation and prayer. 


“The Temptation of Christ” by Ary Scheffer. (Photo 
from Three Lions.) 













































Jan. 20: How Can a Businessman Follow Christ? 


The Scripture references are Matthew 9:9-17; 
Luke 5:27-39. 


It is the purpose of the next six lessons to lead 
men and women to think about some of the ways 
in which persons in certain vocations can follow 
Christ when inspired by some of the early follow- 
ers of Jesus. This unit is entitled “Following 
Christ.” 

This first lesson in the unit should be broad 
enough to be of interest to all adults who do busi- 
ness in one way or another. 


Outline for Adult Student 


I. Jesus’ belief in the intrinsic worth of man 
II. Conflict within an individual caused by con- 
flicting loyalties and values 
III. A new way does not always mean a new 
occupation or career 
IV. For Matthew, following Jesus meant 
A. Leaving his business 
B. A specific act of witnessing 
C. A life-long commitment 


You may begin the discussion by asking your 
group to recall some of the high points in the 
previous unit. Ask the group to mention incidents 
or insights gained that have stuck in their minds 
as having great significance. If the replies from 
your group fail to include “the supreme worth 
of persons” or “the value of persons in the eyes of 
God,” then take a moment or two to stress this im- 
‘ portant point. It should carry all the way through 
this unit and be referred to time and time again. 

Then move on to indicate to your group that 
in today’s lesson we have an incident in the life 
of Jesus which clearly shows the faith that Jesus 
had in his fellow men. It has been said that Jesus 
saw persons as they were but believed in them for 
what they might become. The calling of Matthew 
is certainly a clear illustration of this. Lead your 
class to the references to the low status of Mat- 
thew among his fellow citizens, as given by both 
McKelvey and Carlyon. Also, through the mate- 
rial in Adult Student help them see that Mat- 
thew was engaged in a very lucrative though 
despised business. Get a clear picture of Mat- 
thew’s situation in your own mind. 

Then Jesus walked by and called him! Ask 
your group, What went on in the mind of Mat- 
thew? What were the values that clashed and 
tore at him from within? Money versus peace 
of mind? Possible political favor from Rome 
versus being respected by his own countrymen 
again? Financial security versus becoming al- 
most a poor man? Of course we don’t know 
whether Matthew had a family or not. If he did, 
that would further complicate the decision he 
had to make. Point out to your group that this 
decision for Matthew appears to be close to a 
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black or white choice. Many of our decis 
pear to be more complicated. 

Ask your group to indicate some of 1 
flicting loyalties that make difficult any C 
choice. One might be a group decision v: 
personal decision. The union, the chamber 
merce, or the professional group to whi 
belong says that a job shall be done a certa 
or a certain wage shall be paid. You, on th 
hand, disagree with the group. But the gr: 
some positive values aside from this issu: 
does the Christian do? Discuss this and 
specific situations. Occasionally, inject the 
the “supreme worth of persons” into the 
sion for the group to use in judging the m« 
both sides of the question. 

McKelvey rightly calls our attention 
fact that a new way of life does not nec: 
mean a new occupation. It means a new 
values to be used in the job already h 
means a new focus of interest and concern i 
vocational and avocational pursuits. 

Here is one example: Let us assume that 
are two men, both of whom run small fa: 
in small towns. Hard times come. The fir 
lays off his workers, expresses regret, bi 
it’s just the result of economic laws and 
is nothing he can do about it. The second m: 
has to lay off his workers. He too is help! 
this situation to do otherwise. But his re; 
sincere. He refuses to admit that periodic 1: 
are the inevitable result of the working of th 
of supply and demand. He begins immediat 
try to work out a plan that will preve 
recurrence of such misfortune. In the p: 
situation both men have to do the same 
But the future belongs with the second ma 
core of whose life is a Christian concern fo 
sons. Ask your group to suggest other situ: 
where a new way does not mean a new occu} 
but where a Christian focus will make a « 
ence. 

We have already discussed the fact that 
Matthew decided to follow Jesus he le! 
business and literally followed Jesus. We 
also found that when Matthew made this de 
he decided to make a public announcemen 
he held a feast and invited all his friends in « 
that everyone might know his decision to be 
a Christian. 

Now in our discussion we can give Mat 
credit for an astonishing boldness. We may 
clude that he had an idea he might introduce 
of his pagan friends to Jesus and they too 1 
feel the power of his presence. Granted. But 
does all this indicate for us today? 

Ask the group, How can we most effect 


‘witness to the faith we hold? Probably hol 


dinners and inviting our pagan friends is no‘ 
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answer. When discussing this we have to remem- 
ber that Jesus had some harsh things to say about 
some people who went about with long faces and 
made prayers in public places where they could 
be seen of men. If your group fails to mention this, 
you had better remind them of it. 

Someone will surely suggest that observing the 
basic virtues of honesty, fairness, generosity, and 
compassion in all relationships is one way of wit- 
nessing to our faith. 

Perhaps it would be well for us, in this matter 
of witnessing, to reorient our thinking. Sometimes 
witnessing is done in such a way that we imply 
self-righteously that we are Christian and that 
those outside our group are unfortunate pagans. 

Sometimes people witness so strenuously that 
you have a feeling they are afraid of something; 
they aren’t quite sure of themselves and must 
work hard to keep others from discovering the 
truth about them. 

Take note of the suggestions made by your 
group and help them draw the conclusion that the 
best witness is a confident and poised life which 
finds its strength in the consciousness of God’s 
near presence; that sees weakness in others but 
does not gloat; that recognizes unchristian be- 
havior but does not condemn the persons in- 
volved; that sees people as they are and believes 
in them for what they may become. 

In conclusion, summarize the main points of 
your discussion; assign responsibility for action 
projects and committee work. Close the session 
with, prayer. 


Outline for Wesley Quarterly 
I. What is an honorable business? 
II. What ranks first with a Christian business- 
man? 
III. How should the Christian businessman ad- 
vertise? 
IV. Putting God in the business 


The material for discussion in this session 
should prove to be both stimulating and helpful 
to your group. It opens a series of lessons in which 
we will try to discover what it means to follow 
Christ in several specific areas of life. The dis- 
cussions should be interesting because they pro- 
vide an opportunity to consider how Christian 
principles work out in specific situations. 


You will note that Slutz has interspersed his - 


material with many thought-provoking questions. 
As leader of the class you will want to think 
through the answers that may be given to these 
questions by your group. Think of the answers 
you would give. 

Slutz raises some pertinent questions about 
the present state of business as far as ethics is 
concerned. Let your group discuss the questions 
Slutz asks. Note their replies on your blackboard 
if you have one. List the various kinds of un- 
ethical practices as they are mentioned. Perhaps 
your group will mention the passing of the “robber 


barons” and great “tycoons” as a sign of improve- 
ment in the situation. Some of your group may 
feel that establishment of personnel services in 
large industries is evidence of enlightened con- 
cern for persons—or is it just good business? 
Some members of your group may look back to 
the day when success in business was understood 
to be a sign of the Lord’s favor. Others may recall 
a period when religious values were completely 
divorced from industrial effort and vice versa. 
Still others may recall the efforts of an early 
American Quaker named John Woolman who 
consistently evaluated his business practices in 
terms of his religious insight. His good example 
was largely lost in the stream of rugged individ- 
ualism that encompassed American business and 
industry. 

As your group enumerates evil practices of 
which business has been guilty, some of the fol- 
lowing may be included: profiteering in times of 
national emergency, sweatshop practices, low 
wages and poor working conditions, unconcern 
for welfare of workers, dishonest representation 
of products, etc. This can really become a long 
list, especially as you add unethical practices from 
other aspects of the business world: agreed slow- 
down on the part of laborers, placing inferior por- 
tion of a crop on the bottom of the load, ete. 

As you continue your discussion of the changed 
atmosphere in the world of work, and the im- 
proved relationship between organized religion 
and organized work, you will want to mention 
the rise of the so-called social gospel in the first 
quarter of this century. The rise of the social 
gospel in the churches, plus the enlightened self- 
interest of folks in the world of industry, plus the 
rise of the labor movement, plus more government 
control have all combined to improve greatly 
general business practices today. 

Are there some businesses in which a Christian 
cannot engage? Ask your group this question and 
see what they say. Compare the answers sub- 
mitted by your group with those suggested by 
Slutz. We may inquire, What makes a business 
dishonorable? What Christian values are specifi- 
cally violated in the list of businesses prepared by 
Slutz? Discuss this with your group. Refer back 
to earlier discussions of what is expected of a 
person who has found Christ. For additional ideas, 
read the teaching plan prepared for users of Adult 
Student. 

You may further encourage discussion by ask- 
ing members of your group if a Christian has a 
right to run those businesses that are primarily 
based on luxury values. The cosmetics or the 
jewelry business might be an example. Is there 
anything inherently destructive in these? Is there 
anything dishonorable? But can one who is 
thoroughly committed to Christ and the kingdom 
of God be satisfied to invest his talents here? 

Out of earlier discussions you will recall the 
emphasis on the sacredness of human personality, 
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Gustav Anderson from A. Devaney 


its dignity, and the worth of the individual. This 
is the supreme Christian value. What contributes 
to the strengthening and enrichment of persons 
is good; that which tends to lower and degrade is 
bad. What does overwork or no work do to per- 
sons? What do financial insecurity and fear of 
the future do to persons? What does routine, 
mechanical action without any incentives or re- 
wards, do to a person? What does the feeling of 
being just a little cog in a great big machine do to 
a person? The answers to these questions and 
others like them determine to no small extent the 
responsibility of the Christian businessman for 
his fellow men. What can a good businessman do? 
I can think of a manufacturer of silverware in 
New England, a manufacturer of rugs in Pennsy]l- 
vania, and a printing plant in Tennessee where it 
seems to me responsible persons have tried to 
practice a Christian concern for their fellow 
workers. 

Advertising provides many practical illustra- 
tions of low ethical practices. Your group will 
have many experiences to share. Some may recall 
the advertising campaign put on by the television 
industry in which children were directly exploited 
to bring pressure upon parents to buy television 
sets that many of them could not afford. 

In closing, discuss the possibility of God being 
the senior partner in an industrial firm. Is this 
feasible for the businesses in your town? Why or 
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why not? Prayerfully, the following gq 
would have to be asked: Are we pay 
workers what they ought to receive? 
product worthy of God’s blessing? (Cou 
be a partner in a firm manufacturing tan] 
used in killing other of God’s children?) D 
plant have the aspects of a working fell 
Can the workers assume responsible plac: 
enterprise, sharing its failures and its su 

Close this session with a good summary} 
portant points made in the discussion. J 
gether in prayer. 


Jan. 27: How Can a Teacher 
Follow Christ? 


The Scripture references are John 3:1-1: 
52; 19:38-42. 


The purpose of this lesson is to point o1 
learned men in scholarly fields can follow 
It should clearly demonstrate that truth 
field cannot be in conflict with true Chris‘ 


Outline for Adult Student 


I. A Christian teacher must recognize 

premacy of Christ 

II. A Christian teacher must be willing t: 

III. A Christian teacher must both know a 
the compelling power of the gospel 

IV. A Christian teacher must recognize t] 
for an alliance of facts with values in 
important experience of life 

V. A Christian teacher will recognize hi 
tion as a sacred calling 


It is a good idea to begin every session 
calling some of the more important facts : 
sights from previous discussions. This he 
fresh the memory of the members of you 
and gives continuity to the work of your 
It is also helpful to reiterate occasionally t] 
pose of the unit of study. This helps save th¢ 
from aimless discussion and also serves as a 
of relating tangent discussions, that sponta 
develop in any vital group, to the main } 
of the study. As a group leader always kee 
purpose in mind. 

Perhaps you will want to discuss wit! 
group the teachers you have in mind. 
thinking about college professors or teac! 
elementary schools or teachers in high s 
or all three of these categories? Would th: 
principles apply in all categories? Why « 


not? It seems like a long way from the third 


in elementary school to the third year in « 

McKelvey spends much space emplhasiz 
fact that the Christian teacher must recogn 
“supremacy of Christ.” If there are some t: 


in your group, ask them to indicate in w! 
pects of life or teaching they feel his supr 
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lies. Some of the replies may be: as the Master 
teacher, in his understanding of both the needs 
and the motives of man, in his ethical teachings 
and religious insight, in the high purpose and 
claims of Jesus’ teaching about the Kingdom. 
Other suggestions may come from the group. 

Ask the members of your group to survey 
quickly the remainder of McKelvey’s material 
and then combine this with their own ideas about 
what should be expected of a Christian teacher. 
Their suggestions should at least include those 
points enumerated in the lesson outline above. 

When all the suggestions are made and you 
have them listed on the blackboard, spend some 
time discussing each of them. 

We live in an age of specialization. A young 
man can go through high school, college, and 
graduate school and upon completion of this ex- 
tensive program of study he finds himself a highly 
trained technician in a very limited field. He may 
still be in the junior department of the church 
school so far as his knowledge of Christian teach- 
ing is concerned. He is a technical giant and 
a religious infant. This wouldn’t be so bad if 
he recognized the fact and did something about it. 
Unfortunately, many of these educated giants are 
so confident that they lose all sense of community 
conscience and religious concern. They come to 
feel that anything outside of their specialization is 
the rightful concern of some other specialist—it 
certainly is not their concern. Would you say 
that this attitude indicates a willingness to learn? 
Have you seen this attitude in teachers you have 
known? Is this attitude typical of the college 
campus only or is it also found elsewhere in the 
educational system of our country? 

Sometimes there are highly trained specialists 
who have a concern for religious, ethical, and 
moral values but keep them safely compartmen- 
talized away from the field of their specialty. 
Furthermore, their concern not only separates re- 
ligion from their specialty but also frequently 
limits their own religious growth. These people 
are often keen and progressive in every other 
area of life but they still want the old-time re- 
ligion and nothing else. I recall a professor of 
chemistry in a state university, thoroughly compe- 
tent in his field, who was using a Bible commen- 
tary that had been published in 1895. He would 
not have considered using such an antiquated 
text in his chemistry classes, nor would he ignore 
fifty years of research in his field. Yet he clung 
tenaciously to the religious concepts of 1895 and 
ignored fifty years of research and growth in the 
field of religious inquiry. Can this situation be 
paralleled in the elementary and high school of 
your town? How does this whole matter of sepa- 
rateness between religion and other areas of life 
work in the public schools of your community? 

It would be a good idea for you to indicate at 
this point in your discussion that religion will 


never be as important as it should be in the think- 
ing of our youth so long as it remains a compart- 
mentalized, extracurricular activity. Religion, if 
it is real, must be an integral part of all life—a 
central ingredient, not merely a pleasant, and 
sometimes helpful, decoration on the fringe of life. 

You will want to discuss the other character- 
istics of a Christian teacher if time permits. If 
time does not permit, then urge your group to 
give further thought to the important place in 
society held by a Christian teacher. Some mem- 
bers of your group may be interested in reading 
a book entitled College Teaching and Christian 
Values by Paul M. Limbert (Association Press) .} 
High school teachers would also find this good 
reading. 

You may well ask your group, What can we do 
about this situation? Suggestions like the follow- 
ing should come from your group: 

1. Those of us who are teachers can evaluate 
our teaching in terms of suggestions made by the 
group. 

2. We can challenge the youth of our church to 
go into the field of teaching as a Christian calling. 

3. We can encourage our church-related col- 
leges to make Christian ethics and values a more 
integral part of the total curricula. 

4. We can encourage the work of our public- 
school teachers by co-operating with them and by 
letting them know that we want Christian stand- 
ards and values to prevail in the school system. 
(It would also help if we let our school boards 
know that we want adequate salaries for our 
teachers. ) 

In conclusion, summarize your discussion, 
assign responsibility for action projects and com- 
mittee work, and close by singing the stanza 
“O teach me Lord, that I may teach” (number 
460, The Methodist Hymnal). 


Outline for Wesley Quarterly 


I. What truth should mean to the Christian 
teacher 
II. How a Christian teacher should treat indi- 
viduals 
III. The scholarship of the Christian teacher 
IV. The scope of the Christian teacher’s belief 


You may begin this session with some remarks 
about the importance of good teachers in society. 

Then ask your group, What should truth mean 
to a Christian teacher? Review the illustrations, 
given by Slutz, of new truths that have caused 
consternation in Christendom. What is your esti- 
mate of Nicodemus? Do you think he was 
genuinely interested in new truths when he ap- 
proached Jesus? Why? What should Christians, 
and especially Christian teachers, do when truth 
from one area of life contradicts a truth from 
another area of life? 


1 Order from The Methodist Publishing House serving your 
territory. 
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Ask your group, How should a Christian teach- 
er treat individuals? How did Jesus treat individ- 
uals? Evaluate the athletic program in most of our 
high schools in the light of the answers to these 
questions. Does the average program help the 
individual who needs it most, or does it concen- 
trate a larger portion of its energies on those who 
need it least? What about the music program in 
most of our schools, and in many of our churches? 
Does not a disproportionate amount of effort go 
into musical organization and program involving 
those who have the most native skill, while the 
child who is a monotone is left out? 

What is the first concern of a Christian teacher? 
Scholarship? Subject matter? The individual per- 
son? Why? 

Ask your group, What kind of scholar is the 
Christian teacher? Note their replies. Why should 
Christian teachers be able to connect scholarship 
with life? How can you help teachers in your town 


make this connection? 

Another aspect of the teacher’s schola 
his appreciation of the relationship of “fa: 
“value” in teaching. What is a fact? Wh 
value? We separate the two at the peril 
lives. For example, we learn the facts 
atomic energy, but if this is not accompa! 
a responsible concern for human welfa 
factual knowledge may be used to dest 
race. We may teach youth the facts of life 
sex and the process of conception and birt 
if this is not accompanied by teaching abx 
value of personality, and the value of par« 
and the responsibilities of married life, th 
aster may stalk the path of unwary yout 
him to use the knowledge without consid: 
for the values is to destroy himself. So the 
tian teacher in every field must broad 
understanding beyond the facts of his spex 
field. 


Teaching the International Lessons for January 6 


By D. L. Belcher 


“How will you teach the lesson for January 6 
in the International Lesson Series?” This is the 
question ADULT TEACHER asked D. L. Belcher, 
a teacher of Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas. This article is his answer. Mr. 
Belcher first taught this lesson experimentally. 


LESSON OUTLINE 


I. Read Scripture—John 1:35-49 
II. Introduction 


In our Scripture lesson today, we have the story 
of how the first disciples found Christ. They did 
not understand the experience fully at the time 
it happened, but its meaning gradually grew on 
them. Some of us may have had similar religious 
experiences. If from childhood we had known only 
a Christian home, we gradually accepted his way 
of life as the way for us. Others may have had a 
more intense or concentrated experience—one of 
conversion. No matter in what way we first found 
Christ, our lives have been profoundly affected. 


- III. Effect on our lives 


EFFECT OF FINDING Curist (Print on the black- 
board or chart) What effect did finding Christ 
have on you? What changes in attitude did you 
experience? Did you act differently? How? 


A. Desired group responses 
Feel a deep, reassuring faith 
Urge to serve 
Feel humble 
Want to share experience 
Attitude of prayer 
Want to learn more 
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Feeling of security and peace 
Want to worship with others 
Forgive readily 
Study the Bible intently 
B. Conclusion 
Finding Christ does make a differe 
our lives, and a satisfying differe 


IV. Rediscovery 


Our first discovery of Christ may have 
place several years ago. We lived on a high 
for a while, but gradually, as time went ; 
there was a tendency to let down and rela» 
apostles, also, had this experience. Aft« 
Crucifixion their zeal lagged, but then the n 
of Pentecost brought a rediscovery, a reawak 
of Christ’s power in their lives. Every time 
proclaimed him the Messiah or won others | 
faith, they found renewed strength and in 
tion. If we are going to keep our Christia 
perience fresh and strong, we too need to 
cover him frequently. 


How Can WE ReEpIScOVER CHRIST T\ 
(Print on Board) 
Questions that may be asked to start discus 
What can we do in our present situatio1 
will help us recover our old enthusias: 
Are there activities in which we can e1 
that will give us fresh insight or inspir: 
What are some of them? 
A. Desired group responses 
Participate in church activities 
1. A good sermon 
2. A good song 
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3. A testimony 
4. Prayer meeting 
Make a close study of the Bible 
Talk to someone who has had a deep ex- 
perience 
Form groups for study and worship 
Help someone in need 
Read inspirational literature 
See good religious movies 
Help someone to accept him 
See someone dedicate his life to him 
Practice sacrificial stewardship 
Intensify our prayer life 
Discuss problems of Christian living 
B. Conclusion 
No matter how thrilling our first experi- 
ence of discovery was, it is necessary for 
us to seek new ways of rediscovering him 
in order for us to get the most out of our 
Christian experience. Doing these things 
thoughtfully and prayerfully will help 
renew our enthusiasm for Christ’s way. 


TEACHING PROCEDURE 


When the class assembles and we are through 
with the opening exercises, I will have someone 
read the Scripture. Then I will give a short open- 
ing explanation or description of the problem to 
be discussed. (See II, Introduction, at the begin- 
ning of this article.) This is designed to lead di- 
rectly to a consideration of the topic for discussion. 
When the idea about the effect on our lives is 
brought out, the topic for discussion will be 
printed on the blackboard. 

In this case, I will print Errect or FINDING 
Curist on the upper lefthand corner of the board. 
Then, in order to stimulate the group thinking, I 
will ask a question or two as indicated. This gives 
the members time to gather their thoughts and to 
formulate their responses. As class members be- 
gin to voice their contributions, I immediately 
record what they say in a neat column under- 
neath the above heading. It is necessary to catch 
all the responses; to help the class members boil 
them down into recordable statements if they 
are involved or vague, and to get all appropriate 
responses recorded clearly and concisely. 

If the group doesn’t respond at once, it may be 
because the members need time to think; so I am 
not disconcerted if responses are not spontaneous 
at first. Soon someone will make a comment that 
can be recorded. Ideas will generally flow freely 
after that. All contributions should be acknowl- 
edged. 

If the group fails to suggest an idea necessary 
for the full understanding of the subject, the lead- 
er must ask a “W” question in order to draw out 
the needed response. (““W” questions—beginning 
with what, why, where, who, when, which—can- 
not be answered by “yes” or “no” and require 
that the student make a statement.) Let us say, 
for instance, that the leader wants the group to 


suggest that one of the evidences of finding Christ 
is that we want others to know him too. His prob- 
lem is to ask a question that will cause someone to 
advance the idea. We might proceed something 
like this, “According to this morning’s Scripture, 
what was the first thing Andrew did when he 
found Christ?” The answer would be, “He found 
his brother, Peter, and brought him.” Then we 
might ask, “What similar activity does finding 
Christ stir up in us?” The logical response is ap- 
parent. As soon as someone gives the desired 
response (or near it) the leader records it quickly 
and gives the person credit for the contribution. 

When it is apparent that all the important re- 
sponses have been given on the first topic, I will 
state the conclusion (B) and proceed to develop 
the topic Repiscovery along the same plan. 

The procedure which will be used in presenting 
this lesson is called guided discussion or deter- 
minate discussion. This type of discussion is used 
extensively in industry as a tool for in-service 
training for supervisors. R. O. Beckman in his 
book, How to Train Supervisors (Harper and 
Bros.)! gives a comprehensive explanation of the 
method and its use in industry. I have found it 
just as effective in the field of adult religious 
education. Workers in adult education have long 
accepted the findings that on the average we re- 
tain: 10 per cent of what we read, 20 per cent of 
what we hear, 30 per cent of what we see, 50 per 
cent of what we see and hear together, and 70 
per cent of what we say. 

With these facts in mind, the discussion leader 
gets his class members to say the things he wants 
them to remember. To do this takes careful 
preparation. First, he selects the topic which he 
wishes the group to discuss. Then he decides on 
the particular phase of the topic on which he 
would like to have the group concentrate. Next, 
he formulates a set of questions which will start 
the group thinking. 

The next most important point in conducting 
a guided discussion is the quick, terse recording 
on the blackboard or paper chart of the contribu- 
tions made by the group. 

One rule which is hard for a beginning leader 
to follow, but which is one of the cardinal prin- 
ciples of discussion leading, is, “Do not answer a 
question directly yourself unless you are the only 
person who knows.” Try to refer it to some mem- 
ber of the group to answer, or ask the questioner, 
“What do you think?” Also, do not hesitate to ask 
a member to restate or explain his contribution. 
This technique gives the class time to clarify the 
point and the leader time to boil it down so that 
it can be recorded in fewer words. I always ask 
permission of the person who made the contribu- 
tion if I desire to make any major change in the 
wording. The contributor must always feel that 
the thought recorded is essentially his own. 


1 Order from The Methodist Publishing House serving youn 
territory. 
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EACH MONTH there are a num- 
ber of materials available for adult 
groups who are interested in carry- 
ing on more or less informal dis- 
cussions on subjects of interest to 
them. Some of these materials may 
be used in the Sunday-morning 
adult class, or you may prefer to 
use them on Sunday evening or at 
some other meeting time. 

A few interested adults can start 
a discussion group. The group can 
meet at times when it is convenient 
for the members. Topics that inter- 
est them can be selected from the 
materials available. 
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Most of us never become famous, 
even though we specialize in only 
one field of endeavor. When a man 
achieves distinction in three fields 
he may well be the subject of dis- 
cussion for adult groups. Albert 
Schweitzer has made an outstand- 
ing contribution as a medical mis- 
sionary to Africa. He is the world’s 
greatest interpreter of the music 
of Bach on the organ. He is also a 
New Testament scholar and a theo- 
logian of note. 

Adults who wish to discuss some 
of the contributions of this great 
man may use as a basis a review 
of George Seaver’s book, Albert 
Schweitzer: the Man and His Mind, 
found on page 31 of ApuLT TEACHER. 
The review was written by Anne F. 
Griffin. 

An adult group which wants to 
exert an influence for good in the 
community may find that a study 
and discussion of “The Air Waves 
Are Yours” on page 1 will give 
them some ideas. If radio broad- 
casting stations are not giving the 
kind of programs you want, what 
can you do about it? Does a Chris- 
tian have a responsibility for regis- 
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tering his reactions to radio pro- 
grams? This article was written by 
J. Edward Carothers, who is a 
member of the Advisory Council of 
General Electric Stations and of the 
Program Committee of the Depart- 
ment of Broadcasting and Films, 
National Council of Churches. 

Adults who are interested in the 
knotty problem of the relation of 
religion to the public schools will 
find meat for discussion in a study 
of the report of what one commu- 
nity is doing in this field. In “We 
Teach Religion in the Public 
School” on page 7, Margaret New- 
man explains what they are doing 
in the public schools of Lake Provi- 
dence, Louisiana. A plan of study 
in the public schools is proving 
satisfactory to parents, church 
workers, and school officials. 

Another group may want to dis- 
cuss the article on “Christian Lay- 
men in Business and Industry” on 
page 8. Many Christian business- 
men are finding that they can ap- 
ply Christian principles to their 
personal lives. A discussion of this 
article, if followed up by action, 
may have far-reaching conse- 
quence in a world where mink 
coats and vacations in expensive 
luxury hotels seem too closely as- 
sociated with business arrange- 
ments. 

If one of your adult groups is 
feeling the need to improve its 
classrooms and equipment, the 
members may want to have a spe- 
cial meeting to discuss “The Adult 
Classroom” on page 10. The article 
may give the adults some ideas 
about space, heating, and lighting. 
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“How People Learn to Agree,” by 
Gregg Phifer, outlines a discussion 
of Roads to Agreement, by Stuart 
Chase. The central question for dis- 
cussion is “What do human experi- 


ence and the infant science 
man relations tell us about 

get along with our friends : 
sociates, our employer or « 
ees, our neighbors in China 
Union of Soviet Socialist ! 
lics?” 

Magazine materials that 
discussed are: 

“Jesus Christ,” by Da 
Marsh. This ties in with the 
national Lesson Series for J: 

A story entitled “Of C: 
Men,” by Harding W. Gay 
a sort of parable or analogy 
may lead to a profitable dis: 
of some of the causes of war 

“Truth as the Christian 
Armor,” by Edward L. Pe: 
has discussion possibilities. 

In the “Talking It Over” 
M. Leo Rippy writes on “E 
lism in the Group.” He 
statements that are likely ‘ 
voke discussion. 
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The regular Learning fo 
course, found in the qua 
Learning for Life, is design 
group study and discussior 
month begins a_thirteen-: 
unit on “American Denomina 

This unit tells something 
the history of the main den 
tional groups in the United § 
what they believe, how th: 
organized, and some of thei 
acteristic practices. 

The material for student 
written by William Charles V 
and the suggestions for the 
by Frank A. Lindhorst. 

There are four lessons f< 
month. (1) “The Fruit of th: 
England Theocracy” is a sti 
the Puritans, Congregatior 
Universalism and Unitarianis1 
the Congregational and Ch: 
Churches. (2) “The Anglica 
Orthodox Groups” include 
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Protestant Episcopal Church and 
the Orthodox Catholic groups in 
this country. (3) “Sons of the 
Evangelical Revival” is the story 
of the Methodists, the Holiness 
movement, and the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church. (4) “The Pres- 
byterian-Reformed Bodies” dis- 
cusses the followers of Calvin and 
Knox. 

Walzer says in part, “It is easy 
to criticize the churches for their 
divisions and their differences. But 
only by knowing how we got this 
way can we appreciate what each 
branch of Protestantism has to offer 
to a united church.” 
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In guiding discussions based on 
the two stories published in the 
January Adult Student (third 
cover page) the leader should keep 
in mind the five steps of a success- 
ful discussion experience: 

. Statement of problem. 

. Definition of terms. 

. Analysis of problem. 
Consideration of possible solu- 
utions. 

5. Agreement on best solution. 

These steps need not be formed 
into a rigid pattern, but they should 
be used as the group needs them. 


mown 


1. Careers for a Family of Two 


First have the story from Adult 
Student read aloud by someone 
who can read dialogue well. Then 
ask for a statement of the problem 
involved. Allow time for thought. 
Here is a possible statement: What 
should be a husband’s attitude to- 
ward his wife’s having a full-time 
job? 

Before discussing the problem 
clarify any terms in the statement 
of it or in the story itself. Then ask: 

What factors enter into the prob- 
lem? Note that there were no chil- 


dren in the family. Would this make 
any difference? Why? Did the hus- 
band seem to be envious of his 
wife’s success as a receptionist in 
a doctor’s office? Note their will- 
ingness to discuss the matter un- 
emotionally. How apropos was the 
wife’s surmise that her husband’s 
envy was an unconscious but nat- 
ural reaction to her sharing in the 
responsibility of making a living? 

Now, what ought the husband to 
do? What should he say in response 
to his wife’s offer to give up her 
job? This is the problem-solving 
step. Don’t offer a solution yourself, 
no matter how sure you may be 
that you know the right answer, 
but wait patiently for members of 
the group to express themselves. 
Jot down upon the blackboard the 
key words in their suggestions. 
Your job as leader is to get them 
visibly before the group. Under 
each solution list the most signifi- 
cant advantages and disadvantages 
mentioned by the group. Then ask: 

Which is the best solution? Per- 
haps all or most of the group will 
agree on one preferred course of 
action. In a small group you can 
usually tell this consensus without 
the formality of a vote. Sometimes 
at the end of the session, where 
opinion has been divided, you may 
ask for a show of hands. 


2. The New Personnel Manager 


The story of the young man ap- 
pointed to a new position as vice- 
president in charge of personnel 
should be read from the Adult Stu- 
dent. Then call for a problem state- 
ment. This is a possibility: 

What should a young man ap- 
pointed to administer a tough labor 
policy, in which he does not believe, 
do? “Tough labor policy” is one of 
the terms that need defining. Note 
what is said in the story about it. 
The gist of it seemed to be unyield- 
ing opposition to organized labor. 

Now analyze the young man’s 
problem. Note that he was person- 
ally liberal in his economic views. 
Note that there had been elections 
under the supervision of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board and 
that unionization of the plant had 


been defeated. Note that Gargen’s 
predecessor had been hard-boiled 
in carrying out the tough labor 
policy of the company. Gargen 
would doubtless be expected to do 
the same. 

Now consider alternatives facing 
the young man. He could register 
a protest and resign. But, if so, 
could he get another job? Would 
he be black-listed against employ- 
ment by other companies that could 
use his skills? He could suppress 
his liberal views and go along with 
the management, trying to find 
some outlet for expressing his opin- 
ions apart from his job. Could he 
keep his integrity if he should 
choose this course? He could make 
the best of the situation and, as 
his friend Williams suggested, re- 
gard himself as a sort of male 
Queen Esther, “come to the king- 
dom for such a time as this,” and 
use his influence, tactfully but per- 
sistently, to gradually effect some 
changes, even though minor, in the 
company’s labor policy. 

Do not offer these alternatives 
yourself. Ask questions (but not 
leading questions) designed to 
draw them forth from the group. 
If, however, nobody suggests the 
third alternative, as a member of 
the group you are entitled to sug- 
gest it—or some other—yourself. 

With the key words in the vari- 
ous alternatives on the board ask 
the group to think through the 
probable effects, both good and bad, 
of each proposal. If possible list 
beneath each solution its most im- 
portant probable effects. Your 
group may agree upon one solution. 
Frequently, however, unanimous 
agreement is impossible both be- 
cause of differences in our back- 
grounds and values and because of 
the limited time permitted for dis- 
cussion. Even so, participants will 
profit from discovering and explor- 
ing various alternatives. 

Somehow at the end of the ses- 
sion the leader must sense and state 
the conclusion of the group. Some- 
times the trend of the discussion is 
a sufficient guide to group opinion. 
Occasionally a vote is in order. 

—Lyndon B. Phifer 
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